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General S. D. Lee’s Report of the Battle of Chickasaw Bayou. 
[The following report of a gallant fight has never been in print, so far as 
we know, and we are glad to be able to lay it before our readers.] 


HEADQUARTERS LEE’S BRIGADE, 
VICKSBURG, MIss., January, 1863. 

Major—I have the honor to make the following report of the 
operations of the troops under my command during the recent 
conflict with the enemy, resulting in his abandoning his attack 
upon the city of Vicksburg. 

The enemy’s transports commenced making their appearance 
near the mouth of the Yazoo on Christmas day, when, in com- 
pliance with orders from Major-General Smith, I took charge in 
person of the defence of the swamp from the city to Snyder’s mills. 
Between that point and the city runs the Swamp road at the foot 
of the bluffs,—the average distance of the road from the Yazoo 
being about two and a half miles. The country between the road 
and the Yazoo is heavy bottom—and intersected by sloughs and 
bayous—containing the plantations of Captain W. H. Johnson, 
Mrs. Lake and Colonel Blake; the first two being below Chickasaw 
bayou, which bayou separated Mrs. Lake’s plantation from Colonel 
Blake’s. The bayou runs back from the Yazoo and makes the half 
way point between the city and Snyder’s mills. A lake and swamp 
run almost parallel to the road from near the city to Snyder’s mills, 
and at an average distance from it of about one-third of a mile, 
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giving but five points through which the enemy could reach the 
River road from the Yazoo, except by throwing a pontoon bridge 
across the lake. These points, commencing next to the city, are— 
first, at the race course, two miles from the city, by a road leading to 
Johnson’s; next, at the Indian mound, four miles from the city, , 
where the lake is dry for two hundred yards; next, at the Chicka- 
saw bayou on Mrs. Lake’s plantation (a good road running along 
the bayou from the Yazoo); next, at Colonel Blake’s house, run- 
ning back from the Yazoo almost to the road, one mile beyond 
Chickasaw bayou; and at Snyder’s mills, thirteen miles from the 
city, where we have extensive fortifications. Commencing about two 
miles short of Snyder’s mills is an impenetrable swamp. The 
abatis of fallen timber at the race course was an almost impassable 
barrier to the enemy. My arrangements were as follows: one regi- 
ment, the First Louisiana (Colonel Morrison), and two guns at the 
mound; four regiments and a battery at Chickasaw bayou, and a 
regiment between the mound and the bayou. Rifle pits were hur- 
riedly thrown up at the mound and at the bayou, and timber felled 
across the lake for an abatis. The enemy’s gunboats had possession 
of the Yazoo for about a week before the arrival of the transports 
on Christmas day. On the 26th they landed in force at Johnson’s, 
and ata point two miles above (one mile below Chickasaw bayou), 
driving in our pickets. Colonel Withers, with the Seventeenth 
Louisiana, two.companies of the Forty-sixth Mississippi and a 
section of Wofford’s battery, was directed to hold them in check 
near Mrs. Lake’s plantation. This he did in good style, driving 
them from the open field into the woods. Early on the morning 
of the 27th, the enemy appeared in force and attacked Colonel 
Withers with violence. The Colonel retired for a short distance up 
the bayou to a piece of woods and held his ground against a largely 
superior force. The enemy also appeared in force in the woods in 
front of the Indian mound, driving in our skirmishers across the 
lake. They also appeared on Blake’s levee; at the same time at- 
tacking our batteries at Snyder’s mills. They evidently had excel- 
lent guides, attacking us at every point where it was possible to 
reach the road. On the morning of the 28th the enemy again at- 
tacked the woods held the previous day by Colonel Withers, but 
now by the Twenty-eighth Louisiana volunteers (Colonel Allen 
Thomas), being at least a brigade and a battery of six guns. Colo- 
nel Thomas held his ground against this greatly superior force from 
about daylight till 12 M., when he retired in good order. The enemy 
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were highly elated by their success and followed rapidly, but a vol- 
ley from the Twenty-sixth Louisiana (Colonel Hall), near the edge 
of the lake and in temporary rifle pits, brought them to their usual 
prudence, and allowed the gallant Twenty-eighth to move in safety. 
Colonel Hall held his pits in his advanced position against a vastly 
superior force with great coolness and effect. The enemy also at- 
tacked Colonel Morrison at the mound in heavy force, and placed 
several batteries in position opposite to him, which kept up a con- 
tinuous fire. The enemy on the evening of the 29th had appeared 
in considerable force at the levee, and gave me much uneasiness. 
During the night of the 27th I increased my force at that point, 
and placed Colonel Withers, First battery, Mississippi artillery, in 
charge: of its defence—he having at his disposal the Forty-sixth 
Mississippi regiment, Seventeenth Louisiana, and Bowman’s bat- 
tery. This arrangement was made none too soon. Early on the 
morning of the 28th the enemy appeared in force on the levee 
with artillery, but was handsomely held in check and driven back 
by Colonel Withers’ command—the Forty-sixth Mississippi and 
two Napoleon guns under Lieutenant Johnson doing admirable 
service. On the 28th the enemy, who had landed a small infantry 
force in front of Snyder’s mills, disappeared from that point; only 
two gun-boats amusing themselves by firing at long range on our 
works. Their force in front of my position at Chickasaw bayou 
had greatly increased on the evening of the 28th, and it was evi- 
dent that my position would be attacked next morning. During 
the night my command was reinforced by two regiments, and my 
line of battle fixed. Before daylight on the 29th Colonel Hall’s 
regiment was withdrawn from its advanced pits and the dry cross- 
ing left open to the enemy, as it was desired he should attack my 
position in front. Early on the morning of the 29th the enemy 
cautiously examined the advanced pits (vacated), not understand- 
ing, apparently, why they had been abandoned. He was exceed- 
ingly cautious. About 9 A. M. he attempted to throw a pontoon 
bridge over the lake to my left. This was soon thwarted by a few 
well directed shots from the section of Wofford’s battery and a sec- 
tion of guns commanded by Lieutenant Tarleton, of Major Ward’s 
artillery battalion. As soon as the attempt to pontoon the lake 
was discovered, my line of battle was pushed to the left by two 
regiments to throw them in front of the threatened point. The 
two regiments were the Forty-second Georgia and Twenty-eighth 
Louisiana. At the same time Colonel Layten’s Fourth Mississippi 
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was ordered to join me from Snyder’s mills, as no enemy was at 
that point. About 10 A.-M. a furious cannonade was opened on my 
position by the enemy—he at the same time arranging his infantry 
to storm my positlon. At 11 A. M. his artillery fire ceased, and his 
infantry, six thousand strong, moved gallantly up under our artil- 
lery fire (eight guns), crossing the dry lake at two points, one being 
in front of the vacated pits, and the other about two hundred yards 
of my lines. Here our fire was so terrible that they broke, but in 
a few moments they rallied again, sending a force to my left flank. 
This force was soon met by the Twenty-eighth Louisiana, Colonel 
Allen Thomas, and the Forty-second Georgia, Colonel Henderson, 
sent to the left in the morning, and handsomely repulsed. Our fire 
was so severe that the enemy laid down to avoid it. Seeing their 
confusion the Twenty-sixth Louisiana and a part of the Seventeenth 
Louisiana were marched on the battle-field, and under their cover 
21 commissioned officers and 311 non-commissioned officers and 
privates were taken prisoners, and fourstands of colors and 500 stands 
of arms captured. The enemy left in great confusion, leaving their 
dead and wounded on the field. About 80 of their wounded were 
treated in our hospital. Their dead on the field numbered 200. 
Many of their wounded were allowed to be carried off by their In- 
firmary corps immediately after the fight. In this day’s fight their 
casualties could not have fallen short of 1,000. Immediately after 
the battle the fire of their sharpshooters was redoubled—they would 
not allow my command to care for their wounded. 

The troops under my command behaved with great gallantry— 
officers and men. It will be impossible to notice the conduct of 
all deserving mention. Besides the regiments already mentioned 
for gallantry, I would mention the Third, Thirtieth and Eightieth 
Tennessee regiments, occupying the pits when the enemy made 
their most formidable attack. They displayed coolness and gal- 
lantry, and their fire was terrific. No reports having been received 
from the colonels, no names can be given as deserving of especial 
notice, but every one did well. Colonel Higgins, commanding the 
important post at Snyder’s mills, deserves great credit. He com- 
- manded only as an old soldier could. Though often threatened 
_ he was always cool and self possessed, and exhibited in his dis- 
positions great judgment. I would particularly mention Colonel 
Withers, who exhibited high soldierly qualities and great gallantry, 
first in holding the enemy in check after landing, and in repulsing 
him when my right flank was threatened; his dispositions were 
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excellent. Colonel Allen Thomas, Twenty-eighth Louisiana, ex- 
hibited great gallantry, and with his regiment did splendid service. 
Colonel Hall, Twenty-sixth Louisiana, showed great coolness and 
gallantry. Colonel Henderson, Forty-second Georgia; Colonels 
Black and Turner, Third and Thirtieth Tennessee ; Colonel Rowan, 
Eightieth Tennessee; Colonel Easterling, Forty-sixth Mississippi, 
and Colonel Richardson, deserve favorable notice. Of the artillery, 
I would particularly mention Major Holmes. Captain Wofford 
exhibited great gallantry and coolness, and to him is due more 
credit than to any one else for such defences as were at Chickasaw 
bayou, he having planned and executed most of them. Lieutenants 
Johnson, Duncan, Tarleton and Weims behaved well. Of my per- 
sonal staff, 1 am pained to announce the death of Captain Paul 
Hamilton, Assistant Adjutant-General, who was killed on the 29th 
by the explosion of a caisson by a shell from the enemy, while 
executing an order. He was the most promising young officer it 
has been my fortune to meet. He was but twenty-one years of 
age, but had been in thirty battles. He was brave to a fault, 
always present in danger in the path of duty. His gallantry was 
only excelled by his modesty and strict performance of every trust 
confided to him. Major Donald C. Stith, Brigade Inspector, be- 
haved with gallantry and coolness under fire, and did good service. 
Lieutenant Henry B. Lee, Aid-de-Camp, showed great bravery. 
He was wounded in the hand bearing an order. Major Watts, 
Captain W. H. Johnson and Lieutenant Champion, volunteer 
Aids-de-Camp, acted gallantly, and were of great service. I would 
also mention Corporal Champion, of Captain Johnson’s company, 
in charge of couriers, for his bravery. He carried several important 
orders under heavy fire. Dr. Smith (a civilian seventy years of 
age) acted as Aid-de-Camp and did good service. « 

Enclosed is a list of casualties—36 killed, 78 wounded, 3 de- 
serted—total, 124. 

Major-General Maury arrived on the morning of the 30th and 
assumed command. The report of my future operations will be 
sent through him. Please find enclosed reports of Colonels Withers, 
Higgins, Thomas and Morrison. 

I am, Major, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
S. D. Lez, | 
Major-General C. S. A., commanding on Yazoo. 


Major J. G. DEVERAUX, A. A.-G., 
Second District, Departments Mississippi and E. La. 
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Did General Lee Violate his Oath in Siding with the Confederacy ? 
By Rev. Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 


The New York Independent of the 6th of June has a letter from 
Berlin, written by Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, from which I make 
the following extract: 


During the American war the sympathies of the German people- 
were strongly on the side of the North. They showed their good 
feeling toward the Union and their confidence in its success by sub- 
scribing largely for United States bonds, at a most critical period 
both for our arms and our finances—a confidence which Congress. 
has abused in a most humiliating way by providing for cheating 
the bondholders out of eight cents on the dollar. Thus do we our- 
selves efface the glories of the war and of emancipation. 

But while on the question of slavery and the Union the German 
people were with us, yet from a professional point of view military 
men in Germany rated the Southern generals, and especially Lee,,. 
above the generals of the Union. They do not seem to have mas- 
tered the grand strategy of Grant and Sherman, by which Richmond 
was at last shut up in a vice; the energy with which Grant drove 
Lee back to Richmond; the patience with which, having shut Lee 
up in his capital, he held him there, until Sherman’s arrival at 
Charleston gave the signal for taking Richmond, without giving Lee- 
a single chance of escape. 

The other day, seeing it announced that Captain Mangold, in- 
structor in the Royal Academy of Artillerists and Engineers, in 
Berlin, would give a lecture on General Lee, I was curious to hear 
how a German officer would picture the military leader of the Con- 
federacy. Captain Mangold has been a conscientious student of the 
American war in its military bearings, and so well did he perform. 
this task, with so much discrimination, candor, fairness, that I felt 
constrained to say to the lecturer: “Were I a Southerner, I could 
not ask for moze; and as a Unionist I should not have been satisfied. 
with less.” Surely, all Americans are now ready to accord to Lee 
his just meed of praise for brave, honorable and skillful soldiership. 
in a mistaken cause. 

The lecture was a chapter from a book which Captain Mangold 
is writing upon the civil war in the United States, and was limited 
to a sketch of the personal character and the military career of 
General Lee. In the limits of an hour he could not give details of 
battles, and, indeed, he only sketched the Peninsula campaign. 
Briefly describing Lee’s birth, family, education and early career in. 
the United States army, and the relations of Virginia to the Union, 
the lecturer entered directly upon the act of secession, by which 
Lee felt himself drawn with his State—though with reluctance and. 
even protest—into the vortex of civil war. His skill as an engineer 
in planning the fortifications of Richmond; his manly modesty 
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when called to the supreme command; his tact in turning the mili- 
tary vanity of Jefferson Davis to the advantage of the army; the 
energy and secrecy with which he combined his forces so as to out- 
general McClellan, and the vigorous strategy with which he drove 
him from the Peninsula; and, when times of disaster came, his fer- 
tility in gathering yesources, his wisdom in harmonizing the civil 
with the military authorities, his power of self-command, his in- 
fluence over officers and men, his patient endurance of ill fortune, 
his desperate struggle against hope, and, at last, his dignified resig- 
nation to defeat—these all were pictured and illustrated as exhib- 
iting military genius of a high order and entitling Lee to a place in 
history among the first generals of the world. 

Lee’s failure in the offensive was imputed to the intermeddling 
of Davis with the army; but two defects as a general were ascribed 
to him personally—an indifference to discipline, and a too kindly 
consideration for incompetent officers, both resulting from excess 
of good nature. Captain Mangold was persuaded also that, from 
first to last, Lee’s heart was not in the cause of secession. This was 
shown by the letter in which he threw up his commission in the 
United States army, and by his refusal to make himself military 
dictator when it became evident that Davis was ruining the Con- 
federacy and the whole Sonth was ready to transfer its allegiance 
to Lee. 

One point in Lee’s conduct Captain Mangold could not reconcile 
with the apparent sincerity of his character, nor with the code of 
military ethics—the violation of his oath as a United States officer. 
To a Prussian officer the violation of an oath isa crime so dam- 
nable as to be inconceivable. Captain Mangold stated fairly the 
reasons by which Lee justified his action in the trying dilemma in 
which he was placed; but he could find no ground upon which a 
Prussian officer could justify or even extenuate such a breach of 
honor. This must, indeed, remain a melancholy stain upon a name 
otherwise attested as noble and good. But the North should re- 
member that Lee acted only for himself when secession forced the 
issue, and did not seek to organize a conspiracy against the govern- 
ment he had sworn to defend. One of the saddest comments on 
secession is the perversion it gave*to such a character. Let the 
warning live with the memory of Lee! 


The predjudice and ignorance exhibited in the above quotation 
are very singular, especially as coming from an accomplished 
scholar who writes books to acquaint the European mind with 
American institutions. The ignorance of foreigners of the geog- 
raphy of the country has become a standing jest. That they 
should not understand our peculiar political institutions, our com- 
plex and novel systems of governments, wheels within wheels, is 
less strange. This matter of breach of faith, so quietly assumed 
in this accusation by Captain Mangold and Dr. Thompson, turns 
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entirely upon the character of our governments. To vindicate the 
South in the late civil war is far from my purpose, and the columns 
of the Independent or of other Northern journals would not be open 
to me if I were to make such an attempt. The conquered seldom 
or never write the accepted histories. The arbitrament of war has 
settled adversely the question of secession as a peaceful or feasible 
remedy for wrongs, real or imaginary. 

In passing judgment upon the personal faith and honor of 
General Lee and his associates, as affected by secession, the his- 
torian or critic or moralist must be careful to view things from the 
stand-point of 1860 and not that of 1878. The truth is as melan- 
choly as it is undeniable, that whatever theory of States-rights or 
of constitutional limitations may have been maintainable in 1860, 
the practice and the accepted theory of late years make the con- 
_ stitution a rope of sand, consolidation a political fact and the 
general government an irresponsible centralism. The amendments 
to the constitution since 1860 are to be excluded in all debates 
about the character of our Federal system prior to the war. ' 

“Codes of military ethics” have nothing to do with the obliga- 
toriness of Genera] Lee’s oath as an officer of the army. They are 
as irrelevant as would be a citation from the Declaration of: Inde 
pendence on a matter of constitutional interpretation. No one 
disputes that General Lee in 1861 was an officer of the United 
States army, and as such had taken the usual oaths. It is alike 
undisputed that he was a native of Virginia, claimed citizenship 
and residence in this State. Virginia, the State of his nativity and 
citizenship, seceded from the union of the States, and in her with- 
drawal claimed the allegiance and loyalty of her sons. The basal 
question, lying at the root of this discussion and determining it 
absolutely, is, had a State in 1861 the right to secede? If the 
answer be in the affirmative, then the allegiance of her citizens, 
épso facto, ceased to be due, if it had ever belonged to the Union or 
Federal government. 

Secession may have been unwise, rash, inexcusable, suicidal. 
Let all that for the nonce be concedéd. When a sovereign State 
acted, the decision was final so far as her citizens were concerned. 
Code of military ethics is an irrelevant suggestion. Did the oath of 
Lee as an officer of the United States bind him as against the sove- 
reign command of his State? That turns on the right of the State to 
secede. If Virginia possessed that right nothing but expatriation 
could release her citizens from the obligation to follow her fortunes. 
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Prior to the late amendments it is extremely doubtful whether 
such a thing as citizenship in the United States, apart from citizen- 
ship in a particular State, had any existence. Certainly General 
Lee was a citizen of Virginia, was a citizen of the United States 
only by virtue of being a citizen of Virginia, and no one who 
understands the 4, B, c’s of our government would pretend that to 
‘be an officer of the United States operated as an extinguishment 
of State citizenship, absolved from its obligations or debarred from 
its privileges and immunities. 

A “Prussian officer” may not understand our Federal system, 
may fail to comprehend the simple truth that the very idea of the 
people of the United States, as constituting a single political com- 
munity, is the veriest delusion, but every moderately well-informed 
American ought to know that the Union as a government sprang 
from the people of the several States, acting in their separate and 
sovereign character as distinct political communities. Its origin 
every historical fact conclusively establishes not to be due to the 
people of the States forming one aggregate community. Now, 
whether the States, as parties to the constitution, had a right to 
judge of the infractions of the instrument and of the mode and 
measure of redress, and to protect their citizens against encroach- 
ments or imminent peril, or whether they delegated to the general 
government the final and exclusive right to determine upon the 
kind and extent of the delegated and reserved powers, are questions 
which originated in the infancy of our of government. Nay, 
like the struggle between Jacob and Esau in the womb of Rebecca, 
presaging two manner of peoples, the conflict began in the conven- 
tion that framed the constitution and in the separate State con- 
ventions which ratified it,and was the “great divide” betwixt the 
parties of the early and better days of the Republic. The States- 
rights’ men or Republicans, as contradistinguished from the Fede- 
ralists, held that it was futile to attempt to distinguish “between a 
government of unlimited powers and one professedly of limited, 
but with an unlimited right to determine the extent of its powers.” 
The general government being the creature of the States could not, 
by possibility, have any original powers, and beyond its defined 
sphere its limitations could have no more ‘power than if it did not 
exist atall. Mr. Calhoun aphoristically said, “a State is, at all times, 
so long as its proper position is maintained, both in and out of the 
Union ; in for all constitutional purposes, and out for all others; 
én to the extent of the delegated powers, and out to that of the re- 
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served.” “The boundary between the reserved and the delegated 
powers marks the limits of the Union. The States are united to 
the extent of the latter, and separated beyond that limit.” 

I beg to repeat that I am not arguing but only stating the posi- 
tion of the Secessionists. It follows from the premises of the 
Secessionists (and the argument must turn on the premises which 
foreigners seem unable to understand) that the relation of the 
citizen to the Federal government was through the State; that the 
Union was a union of political communities and not of individual 
persons ; that the States, as communities in ratifying the constitu- 
tion, entered the Federal government only quoad hoc, and that 
whether a power exercised by the government was within its con- 
stitutional competency was to be judged by the creator and not 
by the creature. The State declared for her citizens the extent of 
their obligations to the general government, and such declaration 
was binding on the citizen—code of military ethics, official oaths, 
acts of Congress, proclamations of the President, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. All this of course depends on whether the right 
to secede, to control citizens, was delegated or transferred: and that 
brings up the underlying question, who is to judge whether the 
transfer has been made, the general government through some of its 
departments, or the States who were the grantors of all the powers 
possessed by the general government. If the States-rights theory 
be the sound one, then General Lee violated no oath, committed 
no breach of trust in obeying the commands of Virginia, nor did 
any citizen of the South in siding with his seceded State. 

Let it be borne in mind that this question of paramount alle- 
giance of citizens, of the right of a State to decide upon infractions 
of the constitution, or to anticipate perilous possibilities, had never 
been decided prior to the war. It was an open question, hotly 
contested, and the equal honesty of the disputants must be pre- 
sumed. How far the ratio regium, the wager of battle, the avoir- 
dupois of numbers, can determine a question of conscience or law, 
need not now be discussed. Secession is now as practically dead 
as slavery, but it was too unsettled in 1860 to justify these efforts 
to pillory as a perjured traitor a veritable chevalier Bayard, sans 
peur et sans reproche. Whatever foreigners or prejudiced Americans 
may say or think to the reverse, when the passions and prejudices 
of the war shall have subsided, and the historic muse shall record 
an impartial verdict, the eulogy pronounced by Brougham on 
another illustrious Southerner will be equally applicable to Lee: 
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“It will be the duty of the historian and the sage in all ages 
to let no occasion pass of commemorating this illustrious man ; 
and until time shall be no more will a test of the progress which 
our race has made in wisdom and in virtue be derived from the 
yeneration paid to the immortal name of Washington.” 


J. L. M. Curry. 





The Second Battle of Manassas—A Reply to General Longstreet. 
By General 8. D. Lez. 


In the June number of the Southern Historical Society Papers for 
the present year is General Longstreet’s second paper on Gettys- 
burg, and an extract of his official report of the second battle of 
Manassas. It is the first time these papers have been seen by me, 


and I deem it proper for historical accuracy and in vindication of 
a gallant and efficient artillery command that I notice them. 

General Longstreet, in his Gettysburg article, in endeavoring to 
explain his official relations with General R. E. Lee, brings up the 
battle of second Manassas, and writes as follows: 


“The next day the Federals advanced against General Jackson 
in very heavy force. They soon made the battle so severe for him 
that he was obliged to call for reinforcements. At about 3 P. M., 
while the battle was raging fiercely, I was riding to my front when 
I received a note from Generals Hood and Evans, asking me to ride 
to a part of the field where they were standing. I changed my 
course and hurried to the point indicated. I found them standing 
upon a high piece of ground, from which they had full view of the 
battle being made against Jackson. We could see the solid masses 
of the Federals forming for a charge against Jackson’s weakening 
lines. They were gathered in immense force, and it seemed im- 

ossible that Jackson’s thin line could withstand the onset. The 

ederals moved forward steadily, surging on in solid blocks, headed 
directly for Jackson’s lines. Just then a courier arrived in great 
haste with orders from General Lee for me to hurry to the assist- 
ance of Jackson. It was in the very crisis of the battle. I had 
very serious doubts about being able to reach General Jackson in 
time to be of any service to him. I had no doubt, however, that 
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I could impede or paralyze the immense mass of men that was 
pressing steadily to his overthrow. We were standing on the flank 
of the advancing columns. They swept on at right angles to our 
line of vision. They were within easy artillery range, and I felt 
certain that a heavy enfilading fire, poured unexpectedly into their 
charging columns, would disconcert and check them. Instead of 
moving to reinforce Jackson, therefore, I sent dispatches for batte- 
ries to hurry to where I was. In an exceedingly short time Cap- 
tain Wiley’s six-gun battery came dashing up at full gallop, the 
horses covered with foam, and the men urging them forward, 
a were wheeled into position and directed against the moving 
flank of the enemy. The range was fair, and as the six guns 
flashed the heavy shot went plowing through the solid flank of 
the Federals, doing terrible damage. 

“The result was as anticipated. The line faltered for an instant, 
started again, hesitated, reformed and pressed forward, and then as 
a rear broadside was poured into them, broke ranks and retired, 
slowly, sullenly and doggedly. General Jackson did not pursue, 
and the Federals halted after moving back a short distance, and 
arranged to reform their ranks and renew the charge. As soon as 
they started, however, they were obliged to face against General 
Jackson. This exposed them of course to our enfilading fire. We 
now had several batteries in position, and as soon as the lines had 
taken shape and started on their second assault we poured a per- 
fect hail of balls into their flanks and scattered them again. Al- 
though discomfited they were not broken, but retired with their 
slow, angry, sullen step. When they had gone beyond the fair 
range of our batteries they halted, and tried to form again for the 
third assault. I now determined to end the matter, feeling that I had 
an easy victory in my grasp. I therefore ordered every battery to 
be in readiness, and drew my men up fora charge, designing to 
throw them into the broken ranks of the enemy as soon as my 
artillery had dispersed them. The Federals moved forward once 
more. When they were fairly in range every gun was opened upon 
them, and before’*they had recovered from the stunning effect, I 
sprang every man I had to the charge, and swept down upon them 
like an avalanche. The effect was simply magical. The enemy 
broke all to pieces. I pushed my men forward with pell-mell pur- 
suit, hoping to reach the main Federal lines at the same time with 
their retreating forces. We succeeded in this, and drove the enemy 
back, pursuing them till fully 10 o’clock at night.” 


In the above General Longstreet states that about 3 P. M. he 
went to the position where Generals Hood and Evans had sent for 
him; that the battle was then being made against Jackson; that 
the masses of Federals, surging in solid blocks, headed directly 
against Jackson’s lines; that he could not possibly get to Jackson in 
time to be of service to him, but that he could paralyze the attack by 
using artillery unexpectedly to the enemy, to enfilade the column 
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of attack; that he did use this artillery—first, Wiley’s six-gun bat- 
tery, and afterwards several batteries, and this claim is distinctly 
made that these batteries crushed the column of attack against 
Jackson. He, however, says the range of these batteries was fair, 
and speaks of the Federals being beyond the range at one time. 
He also speaks of throwing his men into the broken ranks of the 
enemy, as they recoiled before the artillery, intimating that his 
troops moved directly on these discomfited troops hurled from 
Jackson’s right flank. 

The description as given by General Longstreet is vivid, and so 
far as the scene of the assaulting column striking Jackson is con- 
cerned, is generally correct. He is, however, in error as to the effi- 
ciency of his artillery and the enfilading fire taking the enemy un- 
expectedly, as other and nearer artillery was playing on the 
assaulting Federals, and far more effectually, because of shorter 
range and more suitable position and calibre. He is in error, too, 
as to striking the discomfited troops in front of Jackson when he 
started his advance. His extreme left may possibly have encoun- 
tered some of these troops, but it is not at all probable. He is 
again in error in saying Jackson did not pursue the enemy. But 
we will leave these points for the present. General Longstreet’s 
Gettysburg article is of recent date. Let us see what he says in his 
official report, written soon after the second battle of Manassas, 
when everything was fresh in his memory. He there says, in al- 
luding to his riding to the position occupied by Hood and Evans 
and his determination to use artillery on the columns assaulting 
General Jackson’s right: “Two batteries were ordered for the pur- 
pose, and one placed in position immediately and opened. Just 
as the fire began, I received a message from the Commanding-Gen- 
eral, informing me of General Jackson’s condition and his wants. 
As it was evident that the attack against General Jackson could 
not be continued ten minutes under the fire of these batteries, I 
made no movement with my troops. Before the second battery 
could be placed in position, the enemy began to retire, and in less 
than ten minutes the ranks were broken and that portion of his 
army put to flight. A fair opportunity was offered me, and the 
intended diversion was changed into an attack. My whole line 
was rushed forward at a charge. The troops sprang to their work 
and moved forward with all the steadiness and firmness that char- 
acterize war-worn veterans. The batteries, continuing their play 
upon the confused masses, completed the work of this portion of - 
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the enemy’s line, and my attack was therefore made against the 
forces in my front. The order for the advance had scarcely been 
given, when I received a message from the Commanding-General, 
anticipating some such emergency, and ordering the move which 
was then going on, at the same time offering me Major-General 
Anderson’s division. The Commanding-General soon joined me, 
and a few minutes after Major-General Anderson arrived with hig 
division. The attack was led by Hood’s brigades, closely supported 
by Evans. These were rapidly reinforced by Anderson’s division 
from the rear, Kemper’s three brigades, and D. R. Jones’ division 
from the right, and Wilcox’s brigade from the left. The brigades 
of Brigadier-Generals Featherston and Pryor became detached, and 
operated with a portion of General Jackson’s command. The at- 
tacking columns moved steadily forward, driving the enemy from 
his different positions as rapidly as he took them.” 

We see that in this extract from his official report he does not 
claim so. much. Instead of several batteries, he here mentions 
only two. Both of these batteries were ordered up after his joining 
Hood and Evans, and in the crisis of the assault. One was soon 
at work, and, according to his report, the enemy began to retire 
before the second could be put in position, and in ten minutes after 
the second was put in position, he says that portion of the army of 
the Federals was put to flight. Further along he mentions these 
batteries as playing upon the confused masses. Here he states 
that he moved against the enemy in his front, and does not lead 
one to infer, as in the Gettysburg article, that he pursued and fol- 
lowed up the crushed column, already defeated in front of Jackson. 
I here remark that the distance of these batteries used by General 
Longstreet from the enemy was too great for the magical service 
claimed for them during the necessarily short time they were en- 
gaged. They no doubt did good service—as good service as any 
batteries could have done at their distance, but all the honor of 
crushing that terrible onslaught on Jackson by the surging masses, 
so vividly described by Longstreet, does not belong to them. Jackson 
and eighteen other pieces of artillery, much nearer, are entitled to that 
honor, which, as indicated by General Longstreet, was the turning 
point of the battle. It was the moment when, as he states, he saw 
an easy victory in his grasp. These eighteen guns were between Long- 
street and Jackson, on the ridge separating them. They were 
placed about dawn in position by Colonel S. D. Lee, upon consul- 
tation with General J. B. Hood; but before sunrise Colonel Lee 
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had reported their position to General Lee, and he sent word— 
“you are just where I wanted you—stay there.” Now, as to official 
facts to substantiate the above, the following official report of Col- 
onel S. D. Lee, made to Colonel R. H. Chilton, General Lee’s Ad- 
jutant-General, is offered. This report was made to General Lee, 
because Colonel Lee commanded a battalion of reserve artillery, 
reporting directly to General Lee, and ‘in no way connected with 
either Generals Longstreet or Jackson, both of whom had their 
own artillery with their respective commands. The report reads 
thus, and is copied freely, as it gives an artillerist’s description of 
ground, distances, &c.: 


HEADQUARTERS BATTALION OF LIGHT ARTILLERY, 
CAMP NEAR WINCHESTER, VA., October 2, 1862. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. CH1Inron, Adjutant-General, A. N. V.: 


Colonel—I have the honor to make the following report of 
the part taken by the battalion of artillery under my command in 
the battle of Manassas Plains, August 30, 1862. 

The battalion received orders on the evening of the 29th near 
Thoroughfare Gap to march to the front during the night, and 
after a tedious march, encamped about dawn on the morning of 
the 30th on the pike leading from Gainesville to Stone bridge, and 
about two miles from Gainesville. Soon after daylight, I found 
‘that our bivouac was on the battle field of the previous evening, and 
near an advanced division on picket. The enemy showing every 
disposition to attack us, upon consultation with Sender tenant 
J. B. Hood, and at his suggestion I placed my batteries (four)-on 
a commanding ridge immediately to his leftand rear. In the gen- 
eral line of battle this ridge was about the center; Jackson’s corps 
being immediately on my left and Longstreet’s on my right. It 
was an admirable ridge of over a quarter of a mile, generally over- 
looking the ground in front of it for two jamal yards. This 

round was occupied by several farms, with corn-fields, orchards, 
ences, &c., making it much desired by the enemy for their skir- 
mishers, the ground being quite undulating. Opposite the left of 
the ridge, and distant about one thousand three hundred yards, was 
a strip of timber with quite a fall of ground behind it. Between 
this strip and General Jackson’s right (along an cld railroad exca- 
vation) was an open field. 
* * * * * * *x 


During the morning the enemy had massed his infantry behind 
the timber before mentioned, with a view to turn our left, and about 
4 P.M. marched from out these woods in heavy lines of attack on 
General Jackson’s —, The left of the ridge was held by 


Eubank’s battery of four smooth bores, who opened on the enemy 
as soon as he discerned their advance.. At the same time I shifted 
to his assistance with two howitzers of Parker’s battery, two of 
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Rhett’s battery and one of Jordan’s battery. At the same time I di- 
rected nine other pieces, mostly rifles on the right of the ridge under- 
Captains Jordan and Taylor, to change their position so as to fire on 
the enemy in flank, and on the woods containing their reserves. 
With eighteen (18) guns a continuous fire was kept up on the enemy 
during his attack, which lasted only about half an hour. His re- 
serves moved twice out of the woods to the support of the attacking 
column, and twice were they repulsed by the artillery and driven 
back to the woods. After the reserves failed to reach the front or 
attacking columns, they were repulsed and attempted to rally in 
the open field, but the range of every part of the field was obtained 
and a few discharges broke them in confusion and sent them back 
to the woods. Finding that my batteries were troubling them they 
attempted to charge them, three regiments starting for them. They 
were repulsed, some of their dead being within two hundred yards 
of the guns. While firing on the infantry, two batteries of the 
enemy were firing at us, but generally overshot us. Our position 
was an admirable one, and the guns were well served. Two of my 
batteries were firing for the first time, but did remarkably well. [ 
cannot speak in too high terms of the conduct of officers and men— 
all behaved well, exhibiting coolness and courage. 
* * * * *K * * * * 
Respectfully submitted, 
S. D. Lex, 
Col. Art’'y C. 8. A., Comd’g Batt’n Light Artillery. 


From the above report it appears that the artillery battalion of 
Colonel S. D. Lee was on the ridge between Jackson and Long- 
street, and that this ridge was over a quarter of a mile long; that 
from the left of this ridge (where Colonel Lee had nine howitzers) 
to the strip of woods from which the Federals moved across the 
open field on Jackson’s right-flank (posted in the old railroad ex- 
cavations) was thirteen hundred yards. Before the Federal col- 
umn left the woods, the nine rifle pieces towards the right of the 
ridge and the four guns of Eubank’s were playing on it. The 
howitzers shifted to Eubank’s assistance only had to move about 
150 yards to get in position, and these guns fired on the Federal 
front lines before they got across the open field and engaged Jack- 
son’s men in that terrible infantry struggle at the railroad excava- 
tion, and which lasted about fifteen or twenty minutes. Thus it 
will be seen eighteen guns of Lee’s battalion, within easy range, 
were playing on the Federal masses during the entire assault. As 
these masses moved out of the woods on Jackson, they exposed 
their flanks directly to Colonel Lee’s guns, as they moved to his 
left on Jackson. As they moved into the field every step brought 
them in closer range, exposing the more their flank. The railroad. 
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cut occupied by the right of Jackson’s line was directly to the left 
and rear of the ridge—retired about 100 yards. 

The ridge inclined to the front from Jackson’s position, and 
Longstreet’s line of battle inclined a little to the front from the ridge 
occupied by Colonel Lee’s artillery. We thus readily see that the 
woods and the field were all the time thoroughly commanded by 
Colonel Lee’s artillery. The distance of the woods from the rifle 
pieces on the right could not have been less than 1,600 or 1,700 yards. 
There was considerable space to the right of Colonel Lee’s artillery 
torwards the pike unoccupied. As this ridge was over a quarter of 
a mile long, and Longstreet’s two batteries were not near Colonel 
Lee’s, but considerably. to his right, it necessarily follows that the 
range of his batteries must have been, to say the least, over twenty- 
five hundred yards. The claim in his Gettysburg article of a heavy 
enfilading fire being “ poured unexpectedly into their charging col- 
umn” can’t be sustained, for when he got to where Generals Hood 
and Evans were, the front lines of the enemy had swept across the 
field and were desperately engaged fighting Jackson’s infantry, and 
Colonel Lee’s guns were concentrated on the supporting lines 
moving out of the woods and trying to cross the field. According 
to Colonel Lee’s report these supporting columns only moved out 
of the woods twice, and each time were driven back, and when not 
in the field they were in the woods, never out of the range of either 
Colonel Lee’s smooth bores or rifles, as Longstreet states was the 
case with his batteries at one time. Another evidence of the dis- 
tance of Longstreet’s two batteries is established by the fact that 
he did not see, certainly not speak of Colonel Lee’s artillery, for he 
claims all the glory of crushing the assaulting columns on Jackson. 
He seems to know nothing of the terrible infantry struggle at the 
railroad excavation, which Jackson carried on unsupported by even 
Colonel Lee’s batteries, for they even could not stop the front’ lines 
from crossing the field. Colonel Lee thinks, however, he prevented 
any reinforcements going up, which fact prevented the front lines 
from being supported, and Jackson, as usual, soon disposed of those 
close at hand engaging him. And when he did hurl them back 
and they tried to rally in the open field, the eighteen guns of Colo- 
nel Lee (the nine howitzers not five hundred yards distant) played 
terrible havoc.in their disordered ranks, and finally swept them 
from the field. Jackson, true to his soldierly instincts, was pursuing. 
Both the Federals and Jackson’s men had near exhausted their 
ammunition, and the writer saw the Louisiana brigade of Jackson’s 

2 
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command tearing the cartridge boxes off the fallen Federals as they 
passed over them, while others with stones were actually pelting 
them as they pressed forward. The artillery had to slacken its fire 
to keep from injuring Jackson’s pursuing infantry. Jackson’s men 
did pursue, and followed the Federals into the woods and disap- 
peared with them. 

The time occupied by this assault on Jackson is also significant, 
and does not sustain General Longstreet in his assumptions. Gen- 


eral Jackson and Colonel Lee both state in their official reports. 


that the assault occurred about 4 P.M. Colonel Lee states that 
the entire assault only occupied about half an hour. There was 
almost a complete stillness on the entire field when the terrible 
and well-arranged assault burst like a thunder-bolt on Jackson. 
After it commenced, Generals Hood and Evans sent for General 
Longstreet at a convenient, “high piece of ground,” for him to 
have a good view of the battle raging against General Jackson. 
After his arrival there he had to order up two batteries. In his 
official report he says: “Two batteries were ordered for this pur- 
pose, and one placed in position immediately and opened,”—while 
in his Gettysburg article he says: “In an exceedingly short time 
Captain Wiley’s six-gun battery came dashing up at a full gallop, 
the horses covered with foam, and the men urging them forward.” 
Of course, it took some time for him to get where Generals Hood 
and Evans were, and also some time to get these batteries up and 
in position, and though Captain Wiley came promptly, he yet 
must have had to come some distance, for his horses were “covered 
with foam.” In this half hour of the assault much time was lost 
necessarily before even the first. battery opened, and certainly be- 
fore the second; and in the meantime, General Longstreet had de- 
termined not to move to Jackson’s assistance, because he saw from 
the nature of the assault he could not get there in time. He de- 
termined to move forward aggressively to his front and in that way 
relieve the pressure on General Jackson. All this took time, and 
that half hour of assault was far advanced and nearly completed. 
Nor could his two batteries have played long on the confused 
masses, as they would have played on the battle-flags of Jackson’s 
infantry moving to the front and waving back to Colonel Lee’s 
artillery to slacken and stop his fire. All this in about a half an 
hour. 

It is again significant that a Federal brigade of three regiments 
moved directly against Colonel Lee’s guns to divert and distract 
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their fire from the assaulting columns; as also that the Federal 
dead lay within two hundred yards of his guns. 

Having now examined Longstreet’s Gettysburg article and the 
extract from his official report, as also Colonel 8. D. Lee’s official 
report—in which he treats of distances, so necessary for an intelli- 
gent handling of artillery—we will now see what General R. E. Lee 
says in his official report: 


“About 3 P. M. the enemy having massed his troops in front of 
General Jackson, advanced against his position in strong force. 
His front line pushed forward until engaged at close quarters by 
Jackson’s troops, when its progress was checked, and a fierce and 
bloody struggle ensued. A second and third line of great strength 
moved up to support the first, but in doing so came in easy range 
of a position a little in advance of Longstreet’s left. He imme- 
diately ordered up two batteries, and two others being thrown for- 
ward about the same time by Colonel S. D. Lee, under their well- 
directed fire the supporting lines were broken, and fell back in con- 
fusion. These repeated efforts to rally were unavailing, and Jack- 
son’s troops, being thus relieved from the pressure of overwhelming 
numbers, began to press steadily forward, driving the enemy be- 
fore them. He retreated in confusion, suffering severely from our 
artillery, which advanced as he retired. General Longstreet, antici- 
pating the order for a general advance, now threw his whole com- 
mand against the Federal center and left; Hood’s two brigades, 
followed by Evans, led the attack. R.H. Anderson’s division came 
gallantly to the’ support of Hood, while the three brigades of Wil- 
cox moved forward on his left, and those of Kemper on his right. 
D. R. Jones advanced on the extreme right, and the whole line 
swept steadily on, driving the enemy with great carnage from each 
successive position until 10 P. M., when darkness put an end to 
the battle and pursuit.” 


From this extract we see that General Lee says “a second and 
third line of great strength moved up to the support of the first, 
but in doing so came in easy range of a position a little in advance 
of Longstreet’s left.” This was the position occupied by Colonel 
S. D. Lee’s four batteries of eighteen guns on the ridge to the left 
of Longstreet, and as General R. E. Lee says “in advance of Long- 
street’s left;” and these eighteen guns were so far to the left and 
in advance of Longstreet’s six-gun battery, that he never saw them, 
never even heard them; and according to Colonel Lee’s report of 
distances and the known line of battle, Longstreet’s guns must 
have been nearer 3,000 yards from the Federals than 2,500, as 
already stated. General Lee, however, says “he immediately 
ordered up two batteries, and two others being thrown forward 
about the same time by Colonel S. D. Lee, under their well-directed 
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fire, the supporting lines were broken, and fell back in confusion,” 
It would seem from this that General Lee thought Colonel Lee’s 
artillery was entitled to some credit; and it shows more, that as 
he described the position in advance of Longstreet’s left, which he 
says was in easy range, that he thought the guns in this position 
were the ones that did the work, but he had to mention Long- 
street’s six-gun battery, and the other one, as he claimed so much 
even then. He did not then think of the great claims—growing 
claims—that Longstreet would bring to light after his death, and 
the appearance of his Gettysburg articles, when the two batteries 
mentioned in his official report would grow to several, &c.; and 
also state that Jackson did not pursue when almost every man in 
the army knew that he did. Longstreet himself clearly shows that 
in the half-hour of the assault his first battery was only used a 
short time, and the second a shorter time, and the way he brings 
in the ten minutes twice shows that the assault was of short dura- 
tion. These are stubborn facts in the way of General Longstreet 
and from official sources, and he will have trouble in sustaining 
his unreasonable claims. 

Let us see if there are other authorities to sustain the official 
data. 

Dabney in his Life of Jackson, in speaking of the fire of Colonel 
Lee’s batteries at second Manassas, says: “Colonel Lee had opened 
upon them with all his war dogs at once, and:the writer of these 
lines has never, during his whole experience, witnessed such 
handling of artillery. The fiery stone was directed with astonish- 
ing accuracy, and the brigades which were led to the charge were 
almost annihilated by the shot and shell which burst before, be- 
hind, above, to the right, to the left, raking and tearing them to 
pieces ; they were swept away before this horrible fire like leaves 
in the wind, and disappeared, broken and flying, in the woods, to 
be immediately succeeded however by another brigade charging as 
before. Again the iron storm crashed through their ranks, and 
again they broke and ran. A third force, heavier than before, now 
advanced with mad rapidity, and in the midst of the awful fire of 
our batteries threw themselves upon Jackson and engaged him 
with desperation.” 

“Personne,” one of the most graphic and reliable writers of the 
time, and an eye witness, says of Colonel Lee and his batteries: 

“ As the fight progressed, Lee moved his batteries to the left, until 


reaching a position only four hundred yards distant from the 
enemy’s lines, he opened again. The spectacle was now magnifi- 
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cent. As shell after shell burst in the wavering ranks, and round- 
shot plowed broad gaps among them, you could distinctly see 
through the rifts of smoke the Federal soldiers flying and falling 
on every side. With the explosion of every bomb, it seemed as if 
scores dropped dead or writhed in agony upon the field. Some 
were crawling upon their hands and knees; some were piled up 
together, and some were scattered around in every attitude that 
imagination could conceive.” 

Can it be possible that the shot and shell here spoken of may 
have formed a part of the “ perfect hail of balls into their flanks” 
spoken of by General Longstreet in describing his several batteries 
in the Gettysburg article? 

Another writer says: “Suddenly, at 4 P. M., regiment after 
regiment of infantry were thrown out of the woods upon our left, 
and advanced in very good order for the purpose of driving out 
our pickets and taking our batteries on the left flank. In an 
instant, Colonel Lee, always cool and self-possessed, ordered every 
howitzer to the left, and then such a blaze of artillery as I never 
heard. The guns, from the nature of the ground, were close 
together, and it was almost impossible to distinguish the discharge 
of the guns in our own from those in other batteries. It was clear 


that the next thirty minutes would determine the fate of our 
batteries. At the same time the enemy made his infantry advance, 


* x 


The shells burst above, around, beneath us. Every man is at 
his post ; no talking, no ducking of heads now. All intense, silent 
earnestness. It was an hour big with every man’s history. It 
was a struggle for life. ¥ ° uf 
It seemed that the very heavens were in a blaze, or like two 
angry clouds, surcharged with electricity, and wafted by opposing 
winds, had met in terrific battle.” 

(The above was written by Dr. Parker, one of the most respected 
physicians now in Richmond, who was a captain of artillery in 
this battle.) 

Esten Cooke, in his history of Jackson, places Colonel Lee’s 
artillery on Jackson’s right, and between Jackson and Longstreet 
on the ridge, and vividly describes Colonel Lee’s use of his batteries. 

Last, but not least, President Davis, in a speech to the Missis- 
sippi Legislature in Jackson, Mississippi, December, 1862, thus 
speaks of General S. D. Lee, who commanded the batteries on the 
ridge between Jackson and Longstreet at second Manassas: “And 
I have reason to believe that at the last great conflict on the field 
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of Manasses he served to turn the tide of battle and consummate 
the victory.” 

It is evident the turning point of the second battle of Manassas 
was in crushing the supporting lines—the reserves—of the Federals, 
and preventing their reaching the front lines already fighting Jack- 
son at the railroad excavation. 

From the facts presented the historian must judge who crushed 
these reserves. General Longstreet’s claims cannot be sustained, 
and (no doubt unintentionally) has done injustice to a noble bat- 
talion of artillery, which made its mark first at the second battle 
of Manassas; next at Sharpsburg (when it lost about one-third of 
its men and horses), and which afterwards, under General E. P, 
Alexander, sustained its reputation to the close of the war. Its 
efficient service at Manassas is too generally conceded for even 
General Longstreet to assail it. General R. E. Lee concedes it; 
President Davis through its commander concedes it. 

Longstreet won sufficient glory at second Manassas for him to 
permit others to share with him their well-earned laurels. 


Nore.—Since the above was in type it has been deemed best to 
add several other quotations from General Longstreet’s official 
report. 

General Longstreet says in his official report, speaking of the 
30th: “During the day Colonel S. D. Lee with his reserve artillery , 
was placed in the position occupied the day previous by Colonel 
Walton, and engaged the enemy in a very severe artillery combat. 
The result was, as the day previous, a success.” Now let us see 
where Colonel Walton was the day previous (29th). His report 
says: “Colonel Walton placed his batteries in a commanding po- 
sition between my line and that of General Jackson, and engaged 
the enemy for several hours in a severe and successful artillery 
duel.” 

It is thus shown by General Longstreet’s report that Colonel 
Lee’s artillery was to his left and between himself and General 
Jackson in a “commanding position.” It is therefore reasonable 
to suppose that Colonel Lee’s artillery did something to aid in 
crushing the column assaulting Jackson, as it was to Longstreet’s 
left and considerably nearer than Captain Wiley’s battery and the 
other one mentioned by General Longstreet. It must be borne in 
mind, too, that the assaulting column moved to Lee’s left, and that 
the batteries placed by General Longstreet were some distance to 
the right of Colonel Lee’s position. 
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+ 
“Four Years with General Lee””—A Review by General C. M. Wilcox. 


[There will necessarily be honest differences of opinion among actors in 
our great struggle as to details of the campaigns and battles of the war; but 
when those differences are courteously expressed, we never hesitate to pub- 

‘lish them, without comment of our own, leaving our readers to sift the evi-. 
dence and form their own conclusions.] 


A brief notice will be made of inaccuracies in the book, “Four 
Years with General Lee,” recently published by Colonel Taylor, 
the Adjutant-General of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Page 50. Referring to reinforcements that joined General John- 
ston after he had reached ‘the vicinity of Richmond, May, 1862, 
says: “He was reinforced by Huger’s division, consisting of three 
brigades under Generals Mahone, Armistead and Wright.” One 
of Huger’s brigades, preceding and including Seven Pines, was 
commanded by General Blanchard. This brigade may have been 
subsequently known as Wright’s brigade. 

Page 71. Enumerating the Confederate forces engaged at Sharps- 
burg, says: “The command of General Longstreet at that time em- 
braced six brigades under D. R. Jones, the two under General 
Hood and one unattached under General Evans. His other three 
brigades were temporarily detached under General R. H. Ander- 
son.” There were six brigades so detached under Anderson. His 
own (Anderson’s) division of three brigades and the three brigades 
of Wilcox, Featherston and Pryor, that I commanded; these were 
assigned to General Anderson the afternoon he marched from near 
Frederick City for Harper’s Ferry, and subsequently formed a 
portion of his division. 

Page 75. Crouch’s division, Fourth corps, Army of the Potomac, 
should be Couch’s division. 

Page 85. Detailing the operations embracing Chancellorsville, 
Fredericksburg and the Plank Road, &c.: “ Meantime, Sedgwick had 
forced Early out of the heights at Fredericksburg,” &c., &c. While 
this is true, the impression made may be a little variant from the 
truth. The ‘heights when captured by Sedgwick were held by 
Barksdale’s brigade of McLaws’ division; this, however, was at 
the time under General Early. 

Page 98. Second day’s battle at Gettysburg on the right, and 
late in the afternoon: “The two divisions of Longstreet’s corps 
gallantly advanced, forced the enemy back a considerable distance 
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and captured some trophies and prisoners.” True; but there 
were three brigades of Anderson’s division ‘of Hill’s corps that 
were engaged, and as conspiciously as any of Longstreet’s, and 
accomplished as much in proportion to their strength as was 
claimed to have been done by his two divisions—the right brigade 
_of the three being in contact, or nearly so, the greater part of the’ 
time with his left. In fact, these three brigades were the only 
troops that reached the Cemetery ridge that afternoon, according 
to a recent article in the Philadelphia Weekly Times, written by 
General Humphreys, Chief Engineer of the army. 

Page 127. “In addition to the force Hill had so successfully 
resisted the previous day ””—May 5th, in the Wilderness—“a fresh 
division of the Fifth corps under General Wadsworth had secured 
position on his flank, and co-operated with the column assaulting 
in front.” This division had gotten on Hill’s left flank late in the 
afternoon of the 5th and became partially engaged (see note, page 
426, Swinton). This division, and also Stephenson’s division of 
the Fourth corps, took part in the engagement the morning of the 
6th (Swinton, page 451). Leasure’s brigade of the Fourth corps 
also engaged on the 6th (note on 435, Swinton) Getty’s division, 
engaged on the 5th, was held in reserve after Wilcox’s division was 
forced back the morning of the 6th. 

Same page. “After a short contest the divisions of Heth and 
Wilcox, who had expected to have been relieved and were not pre- 
pared for the enemy’s assault, were overpowered and compelled to 
retire just as the head of Longstreet’s column reached the ground.” 
It was Wilcox’s division alone that was forced back; Heth’s divi- 
sion was not engaged on the Plank road before the arrival of Long- 
street. Cooke’s life of General Lee, page 390, says, of this fight 
early in the morning of the 6th, it “raged in this quarter with 
great fury for some time.” Swinton, page 430: “And after an hour’s 
severe contest,” &c., &e. 

Same page. Reinforcement having arrived, “General Longstreet, 
taking in the situation at a glance, was prompt to act; immediately 
caused his divisions to be deployed in line of battle, and gallantly 
advanced to recover the lost ground.” This might make the im- 
pression that General Longstreet became engaged almost instantly 
upon reaching the field. As the head (Kershaw’s division) of 
Longstreet’s column arrived, I met it and ordered it to file to the 
right as rapidly as possible into the woods, so as to form line of 
battle speedily, less my division, then being forced back, might be 
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driven on to it before it should form. Less than a brigade of Ker- 
shaw had filed into the woods when Longstreet appeared on the 
field. I pointed out to him where General Lee could be found ; 
he was within two hundred yards of us. My Givision was not 
forced back upon Kershaw ; the enemy halted some three hundred 
yards short, and it was not until after 9 A. M., according to 
Swinton, page 431, that Hancock ‘renewed the advance. He says 
over two hours were in this manner lost, leaving Longstreet ample 
time to form line of battle. 

Page 130. Spotsylvania Courthouse.—“ Upon an examination 
of the lines, General Lee had detected the weakness of that por- 
tion known as ‘the salient,’ to the right of the point assailed on the 
10th, to which I have just alluded, and occupied by the division 
of General Edward Johnson (Ewell’s corps), and had directed a 
second line to be constructed across its base, to which he purposed 
to move back the troops occupying the angle. These arrangements 
were not quite completed when he thought he saw cause to suspect 
another flank movement by General Grant; and, on the night of the 
11th, ordered most of the artillery at this portion of the line to be 
withdrawn, so as to be available to take part in the counter-move- 
ment. Towards the dawn of day on the 12th, General Johnson 
discovered indications of an impending assault upon his front. 
He sent immediate orders for the return of the artillery, and caused 
other preparations for defence to be made,” &c., &c. In rear of 
the salient, less than two hundred yards, was a partially constructed 
line, which, if extended in the two directions, would have inter- 
sected its faces. Following along the right face of the salient, in 
front of it was an open field, and the surface declining to the right 
for five or six hundred yards; then came two small streams, sepa- 
rated by a wet flat of one hundred yards; the surface then rose 
somewhat pronounced,"and two hundred yards beyond, on a ridge, 
was a rifle-pit several hundred yards in length, making an angle to 
the rear of near forty-five degrees. General Lane’s brigade of my 
division had been ordered to this part of the line during the 11th, 
and with the view of connecting his left with the right of Steuart’s 
brigade, whose left connected with the right of Jones’ brigade— 
thus holding the salient—threw forward his left down the slope and 
across the two little streams and connected with it on the open 
slope beyond. These two short, unfinished lines were the only 
rear or second line near the salient or its right face the night of 
the 11th. 
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On the right of our lines, as they were the afternoon of the 11th, 
was a brick church. From the upper windows of this the enemy 
could be seen off to the left and front, over fields and more than 
two miles distant. They were believed to be moving away, and 
some thought they were marching for Fredericksburg. This was 
reported to General Lee, and was the cause, probably, of the order 
to withdraw the artillery from Johnson’s front. It was withdrawn 
in the early part of the night, and soon after, Johnson’s videttes 
reported the enemy massing in his front. He selected and sent to 
the front his most reliable scouts; these returned soon and con- 
firmed the report previously made. General Johnson reported at 
once the condition of affairs in his front, and made a request, both 
to his corps commander and to a colonel of artillery, to have the 
artillery returned. It was promised. It was not brought back, 
however, till near daylight, and was then not the same, but diffe- 
rent batteries, whose officers were ignorant of the newly made 
paths leading through the dense woods to the different positions 
prepared for them. General Johnson was present on his lines, and 
had remained there from the time he reported the massing of the 
enemy and requested the artillery to be returned, and was super- 
intending the posting of the artillery when the attack was made, 
his lines carried and he himself captured. The enemy crossed the 
lines without being incommoded by the fire of artillery, and he be- 
lieved then and subsequently that had his guns been in position his 
lines would have been held. What has been stated with reference to 
the withdrawal of the artillery and its return, is General Johnson's 
own version as given to me by himself on two different occasions. 

Page 131. The salient having been taken, “There occurred the 
most remarkable musketry fire of the war. From the sides of the 
salient in possession of the Federals and the new line forming the 
base of the triangle, occupied by the Confederates, poured forth, 
from continuous lines of hissing fire, an incessant, terrific hail of 
deadly missiles. No living man or thing could stand in the doomed 
space enclosed within those angry lines; even large trees were 
felled, their trunks cut in twain by the bullets of the small arms.* 
The Federal assault, which threatened such serious consequences, 
was effectually checked, and the advantage to the enemy limited to 
the possession of the narrow space of the salient and the capture 





*There were two oak trees, one nineteen and the other twenty-two inches in diameter, 
cut down just in rear of the Confederate line by the continued striking of musket-balls from 
Federal infantry. These trees were measured by Major Joe A. Engiehard, Acting Adjutant- 

“General of the division, and Lieutenant M. M. Lindsay, one of my aids. 
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of the force which had occupied it.” The author is mistaken. The 
long protracted musketry fight ogcurred on the left face of the 
salient, which was held by the Confederates, after its recapture early 
in the morning, until 4 o’clock at night, when the troops near the 
salient were withdrawn to a line that was constructed while the 
fight was going on and mainly after dark. When the salient was 
captured, the enemy, in a confused mass, surged along the right 
face, swept up Steuart’s brigade, and had gotten somewhat in rear 
of the left of Lane’s brigade, when it was withdrawn promply to 
the short, unfinished line on the crest in rear. The enemy was caught 
in the angle between the two lines, and. after being subjected to a 
close and sharp fire in flank and somewhat in enfilade, were ex- 
pelled from this part of the lines with serious losses in killed and 
wounded. Lane was reinforced with Thomas’ and Scales’ brigades 
of my division, but after he had driven the enemy out of the lines, 
Two brigades of Anderson’s division (Perrin’s and Harris’) and 
McGowan’s brigade of my division were sent to recapture the 
salient. The first to reach the vicinity of the salient was the 
Alabama brigade of Perrin. This was rushed ahead under a terri- 
ble fire of musketry, drove the enemy from the short, unfinished 
line in rear of the salient, and General Perrin fell shot dead from 
his horse as he leaped the unfinished breastwork. The Adjutant- 
General of the brigade, Captain Walter E. Winn, was wounded 
near the same place. The Mississippi brigade (Harris’) was the 
next to follow. It also reached the front line under a heavy fire, 
much of it from the salient, the enemy occupying traverses at and 
near it. The South Carolina brigade (McGowan’s) was the next to 
reach the main or front line. It had to cross under a heavy fire 
also. Its commander, General McGowan, was seriously wounded, 
and did not personally reach the front line. Colonel Brockmar, 
Thirteenth South Carolina, senior colonel of the brigade, was killed 
before reaching the front or outer line. General Harris was the 
senior officer of these three brigades from early in the morning 
until they were withdrawn, about 4 A. M. 

Page 139. “The Federal loss in the battles of the Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania Courthouse, North Anna, Cold Harbor,” is put at 
“above sixty thousand men” by Mr. Swinton in his “History of 
the Army of the Potomac,” and the author of “Four Years with 
General Lee” probably intends this to be his estimate of Federal 
losses during that period. The report of the Surgeon-General of 
the army, and which must be regarded as official, states the losses 
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at the Wilderness, May 5th and 6th, to have been 37,737—and if 
to this prisoners be added they would exceed 40,000—and from 
the 8th to the 18th, at Spotsylvania Courthouse, 26,441, or an aggre- 
gate of 64,178. There were several collisions at Spotsylvania after 
‘the 18th; the affair at Jericho ford on North Anna on the 23d; 
heavy cavalry fight at Hawes’ shop on ‘the 28th; a sharp infantry 
skirmish on the Totopotomy on the 29th; a heavy infantry fight 
not far from Shady Grove church on the 30th; and one, more 
destructive, near Bethesda church, June 2d. If to these various 
losses be added the heavy losses of June 3d at Cold Harbor, the 
entire loss will not fall much, if at all, under one hundred thous- 
and men. 

Page 139. Recapitulating various successes in the vicinity of Pe- 
tersburg: “The very successful attack on Hancock at Reams’ sta- 
tion by Heth’s division and a portion of Wilcox’s on the 25th of 
August, under the direction of General A. P. Hill.” The foree en- 
gaged was McGowan’s, Lane’s and Scales’ brigades of my glivision, 
and Anderson’s brigade of Field’s division, attached to my command, 
two batteries of Pegram’s battalion of artillery, and the brigades 
of Generals Cooke and McLean of Heth’s division. These were 
the only infantry engaged. The cavalry under Hampton were 
present, and did good service, capturing many of the prisoners. 
My report of this battle was published over two years ago by the 
Southern Historical Society. 

On page 164 is a return of the army then commanded by Gene- 
ral Johnston, endorsed “Army near Richmond, Department of 
Northern Virginia, May 21,1862.” This return is supposed to give 
the strength of the army as at that time. It was given by divisions. 
There were four divisions. Two of these, Longstreet’s and Magru- 
der’s, had each six brigades; the other two, G. W. Smith’s and A. 
P. Hill’s, had, according to this return, each five brigades. My 
brigade was of Longstreet’s division, and numbered by this return 
2,616. Colston’s brigade was the weakest, and it had 1,750; the 
next weakest was R. H. Anderson’s, 2,168. My brigade at the time 
was composed of four regiments: all had volunteered for the war. 
Up to about the 25th of March, 1862, it had been composed of five 
regiments, with a four-gun battery attached. A few days after the 
army had reached the Rapidan, in March, 1862, the brigade was 
ordered to Goldsboro’, North Carolina. The Thirty-eighth Virginia, 
belonging to it, a twelve months’ regiment, was at the time being 
reorganized, remained behind and never rejoined. 
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If the strength of the brigade is correctly given on the 21st of 
May, it should have been stronger the latter part (29th) of March 
when it joined General Magruder on the Peninsula. The morning 
of May 3d the brigade was moved to the front, and took position 
at various points along the line—one regiment, or the greater portion 
of it, being at Mulberry Point, on the James river, and a portion 
of one at the redoubts near Yorktown. I -reported to General 
Magruder that morning that I had brought him 2,200 men. This 
number included, if remembered correctly, the Thomas artillery, 
a four-gun battery. The 2,616 must have been the aggregate present 
and absent. The present with the army, including detached and 
sick, would not have reached the numbers given in the return. In 
my report of the battle of Gaines’ Mill, June 27th, 1862, the 
strength of the brigade—four regiments—was given at 1,850. At 
the battle of Seven Pines only four companies of one regiment 
were engaged the first day, and these lost heavily; the second morn- 
ing, three of the regiments were under fire, in a dense woods, 
probably twenty minutes,—loss small. The brigade in this battle 
was about 2,000, whilst in the battle of Williamsburg, May 5th, it 
was between 1,200 and 1,400. In this battle one entire regiment— 
Eleventh Alabama—was absent, and four full companies detached 


under a major, and ten men and an officer from each company 
detached to aid the artillery and wagons over the wretched roads. 

According to this return the total strength of all arms in the 
army was 53,688, and this will be supposed by most people to have 
been its fighting strength at the time, whilst all who have had ex- 
perience with armies in active field operations know that the re- 
turns are always largely in excess of the fighting numbers. 


C. M. Witcox. 
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The Battle of the Wilderness. 


The official reports of the campaigns of 1864~’5 were not pub- 
lished by the Confederate authorities, and few of them have ever 
been in print in any form. We have been endeavoring to collect 
full sets of these reports for all of our armies, and shall publish 
from time to time such as we shall be able to secure. We earnestly 
ask that any one having reports of these campaigns will forward 
them without delay to this office. The following reports of the 
battle of the Wilderness have never been in print, so far as we are 


aware: 
Report of General James Longstreet. 


HEADQUARTERS First ARMY CORPS, 
March 23, 1865. 


Colonel—On the 11th of April, 1864, I received orders at Bristol 
from the Adjutant and Inspector-General to report with the origi- 
nal portion of the First corps (Kershaw’s and Field’s divisions and 
Alexander’s battalion of artillery) to General R. E. Lee, command- 
ing Army of Northern Virginia. On the 14th I reached Charlottes- 
ville, and awaited there the arrival of my troops, which were some- 
what delayed by want of transportation on railroad. As the troops 
arrived they were encamped at points between Charlottesville and 
Gordonsville. 

On the 22d, in obedience to orders received from the Command- 
ing-General, 1 marched my command to Mechanicsville, and en- 
camped in the near neighborhood thereof. 

On the 2d Field’s division was moved to the north of Gordons- 
ville, to meet an expected advance of a — of the enemy b 
way of Liberty mills. On the 4th was advised by the Command- 
ing-General that the enemy appeared to be moving towards Ste- 
vensburg, and, as directed by him, started about four (4) o’clock in 
the afternoon ,and marched to Brock’s bridge, on the border: of 
Orange county, a distance of about sixteen (16) miles. 

Early on the morning of the 5th resumed my march on the —— 
and Catharpin roads to Richard’s shop, on Catharpin road. During 
the latter part of this day’s march, Rosser was skirmishing in my 
front with his brigade of cavalry. At 12.30 A. M. on the 6th 
started for Parker’s store, on the Plank road, in obedience to orders 
received from the Commanding-General, who also informed me 
that Generals Hill and Ewell had been heavily engaged the pre- 
vious day. Arriving at Parker’s store about dawn, I was directed 
to move my column down the Plank road to relieve the divisions 
of Heth and Wilcox, which were in position in face of the enemy 
on the right and left of the Plank road, at right angles with it and 
about three miles below Parker’s store. Kershaw’s division was in 
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the lead, arriving in rear of the line held by these two divisions; 
and when the head of my column had filed to the right, and had 
only time to deploy two regiments of Kershaw’s old brigade, an 
advance was made by the whole line of the enemy, and the divi- 
sions of Heth and Wilcox broke and retreated in some confusion. 
With considerable difficulty, but with steadiness, opening their 
ranks to let the retreating divisions through, Kershaw formed his 
line on the right and Field on the left of the Plank road. Having 
checked the advance of the enemy, I ordered a general advance by 
my line, which was made with spirit rarely surpassed, and before 
which the enemy was driven a considerable distance. The woods 
were dense and the undergrowth almost impossible to penetrate. 

This success was not purchased without the loss of many of the 
bravest officers and men of my corps. The circumstances under 
which they fought were most unfavorable. Thrown suddenly, 
while still moving by the flank, and when hardly more than the 
head of the column could face the enemy, into the presence of an 
advancing foe, with their ranks broken each instant by bodies of 
our retreating, men, they not only held their own, but formed their 
line, and in turn, charging the enemy, drove him back in confusion 
over half a mile to a line of temporary works, where they were re- 
inforced by reserves. 

About 10 o’clock Major-General M. L. Smith and the other officers 
sent out to examine the enemy’s position, reported that the left of 
the enemy’s line extended but a short distance beyond the Plank 
road. Special directions were given to Lieutenant-Colonel Sorrel ° 
to conduct the brigades of Generals Mahone, G. T. Anderson and 
Wofford beyond the enemy’s left, and to attack him on his Jeft and 
rear—I have since heard that the brigade of General Davis formed 
a part of this flanking foree—the flank movement to be followed 
by a general advance—Anderson’s brigade on the right and Wof- 
ford’s on the left, Mahone being in the centre. They moved by 
the flank till the unfinished railroad from Gordonsville to Freder- 
icksburg was reached. Forming on this railroad facing to the 
north, they advanced in the direction of the Plank road till they 
encountered the enemy in flank and rear, who was then engaging 
the brigades of Gregg, Benning and Law in front. The movement 
was a complete surprise and a perfect success. It was executed 
with rare zeal and intelligence. The enemy made but a short stand 
and fell back ia utter rout, with heavy loss, to a position about 
three-quarters of a mile from my front attack. I immediately 
made arrangements to follow up the successes gained, and ordered 
an advance of all my troops for that purpose. 

While riding at the head of my column moving by the flank 
down the Plank road, I came o posite the brigades which had 
made the flank movement and i were drawn up parallel to 


the Plank road, and about sixty yards therefrom, when a portion 
of them fired a volley, which resulted in the death of General 
Jenkins and the severe wounding of myself. 

I immediately notified the Commanding-General of my being 
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obliged to quit the field, and the command devolved on Major- 
General Field. 

To the members of my staff I am under great obligations for 
their valuable services. They conducted themselves with their 
usual distinguished gallantry. Much of the success of the move- 
ment on the enemy’s flank is due to the very skillful manner in 
which the move was conducted by Lieutenant-Colonel Sorrel. 

I have the honor to forward the accompanying reports of subor- 
dinate commanders of corps. 

I am, Colonel, with great respect, your obedient servant, 


J. Lonestreet, Lieutenant-General. 


To Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. TayLor, A. A. G. 





Operations of Kershaw’s Division. 


On the 4th of May, 1864, in camp near Gordonsville, Virginia, I 
received orders from the Lieutenant-General Commanding to put 
my division in motion to join the First and Third corps, between 
Orange Courthouse and Fredericksburg. On arriving within ten 
miles of the scene of action at the Wilderness, we bivouacked on 
the Catharpin road on the afternoon of the 5th. At 1 o’clock A. 
. M. of the 6th, put the command in motion and reached General 
Lee’s position on the Orange Plank road with the head of the col- 
umn, and reported to Lieutenant-General Longstreet, who directed 
me to relieve the division of Major-General Wilcox, in our front. 
Proceeding with a staff officer of General Wilcox, who was to in- 
dicate the position, I moved the column down the road by a flank, 
preceding them by some four hundred yards. During this move- 
ment the enemy attacked in our front on the Plank road, and be- 
fore I reached the scene of action, our entire line in front of me 
fell back in confusion. Returning immediately to the head of my 
column, which had then arrived about opposite the position occu- 
pied by the Commanding-General, I directed Colonel J. W. Hen- 
negan, commanding Kershaw’s brigade, to file to the right and 
form line of battle with his left resting upon the Plank road. Be- 
fore this movement could be completely executed, the retreating 
masses of Heth’s and Wilcox’s divisions broke through my ranks 
and delayed Colonel Hennegan until they had passed to the rear. 
Almost immediately the enemy were upon us. Ordering Colonel 
Hennegan forward to meet them with the right of his command, I 
threw forward the Second South Carolina regiment on the left of 
the road, and deployed and pushed forward Brigadier-General 
Humphreys with his “beth also on the right of the road, with his 
right resting on it—General Hennegan having passed sufficiently to 
the right to admit of the deployment of General Humphreys to his 
left. This formation was made successfully and in good order 
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under the fire of the enemy, who had so far penetrated into the 
jnterval between Hennegan and the road as to almost enfilade the 
Second South Carolina, which was holding the left of the road, and 
some batteries which were there stationed. Humphreys was 
pushed forward as soon as he got into position, and made for a 
time steady progress. In the meantime, General Bryan’s brigade 
coming up, was ordered into position to Hennegan’s right. That 
officer, in obedience to orders, had pushed forward and driven the 
enemy in his front for some distance through the dense thicket 
which covered the country to the right of the Plank road, but they 
being heavily reinforced, forced him back to the line which Hum- 
hreys had by this time reached. Here the enemy held my three 
Ldenden so obstinately that I endeavored to bring up General 
Wofford’s brigade to extend my right, but that officer not havin 
arrived (marching as rear guard to the wagon train), and al 
forward by the Lieutenant-General Commanding, I placed myself 
at the head of the troops and led in person a charge of the whole 
command, which drove the enemy to and beyond their original 
line, and occupied their temporary field works some half mile or 
more in advance. The lines being rectified, and Field’s division 
and Wofford’s brigade of my own having arrived, upon the sug- 
gestion of Brigadier-General Wofford, a movement was organized, 
under the orders of the Lieutenant-General Commanding, to attack 
the enemy in flank from the line of the Orange railroad on our 
right, with the brigades of General Anderson of Field’s division 
and Brigadier-General Wofford’s of my own, supported by Ma- 
hone’s brigade, while we continued to hold the enemy in front, 
who was at intervals bearing down upon our lines, but always 
without any success. This movement, concealed from view by the 
dense wood, was eminently successful, and the enemy was routed 
and driven pell-mell as far as the Brock road, and pursued by 
‘General Wofford to some distance across the Plank road, where he 
halted within a few hundred yards of the Germana road. Return- 
ing with General Wofford up the Plank road and learning the con- 
dition of things in front, we met the Lieutenant-General Command- 
ing coming to the front almost within musket range of the Brock 
road. Exchanging hasty congratulations upon the success of the 
morning, the Lieutenant-General rapidly planned and directed an 
attack to be made by Brigadier-General Jenkins and myself upon 
the position of the enemy upon the Brock road, before he could 
recover from his disaster. The order to me was to break their line 
and push all to the right of the road towards Fredericksburg. 
Jenkins’ brigade was put in motion by a flank, in the Plank road, 
my division in the woods to the right. I rode with General Jen- 
kins at the head of his command, arranging with him the details 
of our combined attack. We had not advanced as far as the posi- 
tion still held by Wofford’s brigade, when two or three shots were 
fired on the left of the road, and some stragglers came running in 
from that direction, and immediately a volley was poured into the 
3 
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head of our column from the woods on our right occupied by 
Mahone’s brigade. By this volley General Longstreet was pros- 
trated by a fearful wound. Brigadier-General Jenkins, my Aid- 
de-Camp, Captain Alfred E. Doby, and Orderly Marcus Baum were 
instantly killed. As an instance of the promptness and ready 
presence of mind of our troops, I will mention that the leading 
files of Jenkins’ brigade on this occasion instantly faced the firing 
and were about to return it, but when I dashed my horse into their 
ranks, crying “they’re friends,” they as instantaneously realized 
the position of things, and fe!l on their faces where they stood. 
This fatal casualty arrested the projected movement. The Com- 
manding-General soon came in person to the front, and ordered 
me to take position with my right resting upon the Orange rail- 
road. Though an advance was made later in the day, my troops 
became no more engaged, except General Wofford, who moved 
against the enemy in the afternoon on the left of the Plank road, 
and met with some success in that quarter and suffered some loss. 

I have not the particulars of casualties at hand, except those in 
Kershaw’s brigade, which were 57 killed, 239 wounded and 26 miss- 
ing. Among the losses of that brigade were two of the most gallant 
and accomplished field officers of the command: Colonel James 
D. Nance, commanding Third South Carolina regiment, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Franklin Gaillard—both gentlemen of education, 
position and usefulness in civil life and highly distinguished in 
the field. Captain Doby had served with me as aid-de-camp from 
the commencement of the war. He distinguished himself upon 
every battle field, and always rendered me the most intelligent and 
valuable assistance in the most trying hour. Orderly’ Baum was 
on detached service, and was not called to the front by his neces- 
sary duties, but during the entire day he had attached himself to 
the staff and continued actively discharging the duties cf orderly, 
although remonstrated with for the unnecessary exposure, until 
he lost his life. 

It is most pleasing to recall the fact that going into this action 
as they did under the most trying circumstances that soldiers could 
be placed in, every officer and man bore himself with a devoted 
firmness, steadiness and gallantry worthy of all possible commen- 
dation. 

J. B. KersHaw, 
Brigadier-General, Commanding Division. 








Reports of the Buttle of the Wilderness. 


Report of General Goode Bryan. 
BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS, August 14th. 
Major J. M. Goaain, A. A. G.: 


Major—-I have the honor to submit the following report of 
the action taken by the brigade I have the honor to command on 
the 6th of May, in the battle known as the battle of Wilderness 
run. The command being in camp near Vediersville on the 
night of 5th, was put in motion towards Parker’s store, on the 
Plank road leading to Fredericksburg, at one o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 6th, and after a rapid march of three hours reached the 
road and was immediately pushed to the front down the Plank 
road. Some considerable confusion having arisen in a portion of 
Lieutenant-General Hill’s corps, the march of the brigade was 
much obstructed by stragglers from this corps, and was forced from 
the Plank road into the woods in its march to the front. At one 
time, some fears were entertained that the many stragglers to the 
rear would cause some confusion in my own command, and that I 
should be unable to get them in good order to the front. These 
fears were soon removed, for both officers and men aided me in 
the endeavor to stop the tide of stragglers to the rear, whom they 
marched boldly to the front. About a mile down the Plank road 
from Parker’s store, I was ordered to file to the right of the road 
and form line of battle with my left resting cn said road. Here 
again the discipline of the command was severely tried, for while 
forming line of battle in a dense thicket under a severe fire of the 
enemy, the line was constantly broken through by men hurrying 
to the rear; but having advanced my sharpshooters under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Strickland, of the Tenth Georgia, to the front, 
he checked the enemy and allowed me to form line of battle, the 
men forming quickly, notwithstanding the cry of the stragglers. 

At the command forward, the gallant fellows sprung forward 
with a shout, driving back the enemy’s first line without firing a 
gun. The second line of the enemy was behind a line of log 
breastworks, which checked for a moment our rapid advance, but 
after a few well directed volleys, the enemy broke from the entrench- 
ments, the command pursuing to the distance of about a mile to 
a swamp, where, the enemy being reinforced and my ammunition 
being reduced to only five rounds, I ordered the command to fall 
back to the enemy’s log breastworks, which I held till relieved 
by General Jenkins. 

I cannot speak in too high terms of the bravery manifested by 
my command under the trying circumstances under which it went 
into the fights. Each brigade forming separately under a heav 
fire, the line constantly being broken through while being formed, 
the dense character of the woods in which the line was formed, 
rendering it impossible for either men or officers to see the char- 
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acter or numbers of the enemy we were to attack,—all these things 
combined proved that both men and officers acted well and gal- 
lantly. For the part each yegiment performed in the action, I have 
the honor to refer you to the accompanying report of the colonels. 

I cannot close this report without mentioning the efficient aid 
rendered me by Captain Walker, my Inspector-General, and the 
judicious assistance rendered me by Captain Kibbee, Tenth Georgia 
regiment, acting Assistant Adjutant-General, and to the gallantry 
shown by my personal aid, Lieutenant Townsend, who was wounded 
early in these battles. 

To Couriers Morris and Dobbs I am indebted for much assistance 
in the fight, for their bravery and energy, forcing to the front the 
few men who manifested a disposition to straggle to the rear. 

The — lost killed 31 men and officers and 102 wounded. 

am, 
Goope Bryan, Brigadier-General. 





Report of General William Mahone. 


HEADQUARTERS MAHONE’S BRIGADE. 


Major—In obedience to orders, this brigade “broke camp” on 


the 4th May and moved down on the Rapidan near Willis’ ford, 
when it was charged with a portion of the line assigned to the 
care and defence of the division, covering the left and rear of the 
army then moving down upon the enemy, who had already crossed 
a part of his army at the lower fords of the river. 

The evening of the following day, the 5th May, we proceeded to 
join the balance of our army then confronting the enemy in the 
Wilderness, and camped near Vediersville for the night. 

The next day, the 6th May, we were with our troops on the 
Plank road, and where the fight was already earnestly progressing, 
at an early hour. We were atonce assigned a position in support 
of a part of the line of Lieutenant-General Longstreet’s front, but 
very soon after were ordered to join and co-operate with Anderson’s 
and Wofford’s brigades of that corps in an attack upon the enemy’s 
left flank. 

As the senior Brigadier, I was, by Lieutenant-General Longstreet, 
charged with the immediate direction of this movement. 

Wofford and Anderson were already in motion, and in a few 
moments the line of attack had been formed, and the three bri- 
gades, in imposing order and with a step that meant to conquer, 
were now rapidly descending upon the enemy’s left. 

The movement was a success, complete as it was brilliant. The 
enemy were swept from our front on the Plank road, where his 
advantages of position had been already felt by our line, and from 
which the necessity for his dislodgment had become a matter of 
much interest. 
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Besides this valuable result, the Plank road had been gained, and 
the enemy’s lines “bent back” in much disorder—the way was 
open for greater fruits. His long lines of dead and wounded which 
lay in the wake of our — ” furnished evidence that he was 
not allowed time to “change front,” as well as of the “execution 
of our fire.” Among his wounded, Brigadier-General Wadsworth, 
commanding a division, fell into our hands. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. M. Sorrel, of General Longstreet’s staff, 
who was with me in conducting this movement, and Captain Ro- 
bertson Taylor, Assistant Adjutant-General of Mahone’s brigade, 
who was wounded in the fight, specially deserve my earnest com- 
mendation for efficiency and conspicuous gallantry on this occa- 
sion. 

The casualties of the brigade were as follows: 


1 officer and 19 men killed. 
3 123 “ wounded. 
7 “ missing. 


Total, 4 . 149 “ 
I am, Major, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Witu1aM Manone, Briadier-General. 


To Major T. S. Miius, 4. A. G., Anderson’s Division. 
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Report of the Operations of Clayton’s Division North of the Tennessee 
River in the Campaign of the Winter of 1864. 


[From the original MS.] 


HEADQUARTERS CLAYTON’S DIVISION, 
IN THE FIELD, 28th February, 1865, 


Major—I have the honor to submit the following, being a report 
of the operations of this division in the campaign north of the Ten- 
nessee river, embracing a period from the 20th November to the 
27th December. 

On the 20th November the line of march was taken up from 
Florence, Alabama, in the direction of Nashville. The division 
reached Columbia on the 27th without incident worthy of mention 
except the usual bad roads and bad weather incident to the season 
of the year. Here the enemy, having massed his forces from Pu- 
laski and other neighboring points, was found strongly entrenched, 
On the 29th, the enemy having withdrawn across Duck river, the 
balance of the army was moved to the right, leaving Stevenson’s 
division and my own to confront him at this point. Preparations 
were made for crossing the river, which was accomplished on the 
evening of the 29th and the morning of the 30th November. Mov- 
ing rapidly up the road to Franklin, we came up with the balance 
of the army at Spring Hill, and all soon moved on to Franklin, 
which was reached late in the afternoon of that day. We found 
that bloody and disastrous engagement begun, and were put in 
position to attack, but night mercifully interposed to save us from 
the terrible scourge which our brave companions had suffered. On 
the following morning this division, being in front, resumed the 
march to Nashville, where it arrived in front of the enemy’s works 
on the 1st December, and, driving in his videttes, took position, 
which was established as line of battle of the whole army. From 
this time until the morning of the 15th was spent in almost inces~ 
sant work upon lines of entrenchments, of which four were con- 
structed by this division. 

Upon the morning of the 15th the engagement was begun by the 
enemy, who attacked the extreme right and left of the army and 
demonstrated along my front. It becoming necessary to send rein- 
forcements to the left, my line was extended in that direction, until 
Stovall’s and Holtzclaw’s brigades were deployed to cover the whole 
front occupied by the corps in the morning, and Gibson’s brigade, 
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which was upon the left, was taken out of the trenches and thrown 
back perpendicularly to check the advance of the enemy, who was 
sweeping down the line from the left. This manceuvre and night 
stopped the further progress of the enemy. 

About midnight this division was moved back and took position 
on what is known as the “Overton Hill,” four miles from the city, 
upon the extreme right of the army, conforming to the position 
already taken by the left. Here breastworks were constructed. The 
enemy made their appearance early on the morning of the 16th, 
and soon developed along our whole line. 

Having placed several batteries in position along my front with 
concentrated fire upon the “Overton Hill,” which was mainly occu- 
pied by Stovall’s brigade, the enemy opened a terrible fire, which 
did considerable damage to that brigade, and very materially injured 
Standford’s battery, which was in position on the left of Stovall’s 
and right of Holtzclaw’s brigade. At 1 P. M. the enemy, having 
driven in the skirmish line, made a vigorous assault upon portions 
of Gibson’s and Holtzclaw’s brigades, which was subsequently re- 
newed twice along my whole front, except the extreme right of Sto- 
vall’s brigade. One of these charges was made by negro troops. 
In these assaults the enemy suffered great slaughter, their loss being 
estimated at 1,500 or 2,000 killed and wounded. It was with diffi- 
culty that the enthusiasm of the troops could be repressed so as to 
keep them from going over the works in pursuit of the enemy. 
Five color-bearers with their colors were shot down in a few steps 
of the works, one of which having inscribed on its folds “Thirteenth 
regiment, United States colored infantry, presented by the colored 
ladies of Murfreesboro’,” was brought in. ’ 

About 4 P. M., while the division was thus in the highest state of 
enthusiasm, I received a message from the Lieutenant-General com- 
manding corps, through Lieutenant Hunter, Aid-de-Camp, that “he 
would expect me to bring off my division in order.” I enquired 
“when; what was going on upon fhe left, and whether I should do 
so at once?” but could get no information. I turned to a staff 
officer and directed the batteries to be ready to limber up, and 
ordered Brigadier-General Stovall, who was standing by, to be in 
readiness to move out in order, but to wait until I could make an 
effort to bring off Standford’s battery. I then saw the troops on 
my left flying in disorder, and it having been reported to me that 
Standford’s battery was so disabled as to make it impossible to bring 
it off, I ordered the Eufaula light artillery to withdraw, and, so soon 
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as it had begun to move, directed the same orders to be given to 
the several brigade commanders. The whole army, except this 
division, Pettus’ brigade of Stevenson’s division and the Thirty-ninth 
Georgia regiment of Cummings’ brigade, also of Stevenson’s division, 
which had a short time before been sent to me as a support and 
held in reserve, was then in complete rout. Some confusion existed 
even in these commands, though scarcely perceptible in Stovall’s 
brigade and the Thirty-ninth Georgia regiment above referred to, 
which latter deserves great credit for the manner in which it re- 
sponded to my appeal to halt and check the advance of the enemy’s 
skirmish line, which had then reached the top of the hill. Having 
gone about a half a mile I found the Eufaula light artillery about 
to move off from a position in which it had been halted. Halting 
the Thirty-ninth Georgia regiment as a support to the battery, I 
ordered it to continue the firing. Sending my staff to halt the 
division and Lieutenant Jones, Aid-de-Camp, especially to Brigadier- 
General Stovall to halt his brigade and put it in position, I soon 
after ordered the battery and regiment supporting it to withdraw, 
and rode off to take command of the division. Too much praise 
cannot be awarded the officers and men of this battery for the cool- 
ness and deliberation with which they managed their guns under 
these trying circumstances. 

Upon coming up with the division, being unable to find Brigadier- 
General Stovall, I ordered Colonel A. Johnson, the senior colonel, 
to take the command and halt it in a position which I indicated. 
In a few moments the whole division and Pettus’ brigade were in 
line.- This occurred in about one mile of the breastworks. Night 
soon coming on, Holtzclaw’s brigade was placed across the road with 
skirmishers in front, and the balance of the command moved off 
towards Franklin. About 2 o’clock at night it was halted seven 
miles from Franklin, and bivouacked until 5 o’clock. 

Daylight on the morning of the 17th found us in position at 
Hollow-Tree gap, five miles from Franklin—Stovall’s brigade and 
a section of Bledsoe’s battery being upon the right and Pettus’ 
brigade upon the left of the road, and the other two brigades in 
rear. 

About 8 A. M. the enemy’s cavalry made their appearance, 
driving in our own cavalry in a most shameful manner, a few pur- 
suing them even through the line of infantry and cutting with 
their sabres right and left. A few shots from the infantry, how- 
ever, drove them back with the loss of a stand of colors. About 
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9 A. M. they again advanced upon this position, when we succeeded 
in capturing about one hundred men with their horses and another 
stand of colors. At about 10 A. M. we were withdrawn from this 
position and crossed Harpeth river. A few miles from this place, 
after some slight skirmishing, we were relieved by Major-General 
Stevenson’s division. 

For the particulars of the capture of seventy-five officers and 
men of Holtzclaw’s brigade and a like number from Gibson’s bri- 
gade, I refer to the reports of their respective brigade commanders.. 
For this occurrence I think no one to blame but our cavalry, who 
all the day long behaved in a most cowardly manner. It is proper, 
however, that I should make one bright exception to this general’ 
remark. I refer to the case of Colonel Falconer, commanding a 
brigade, who, when about to cross the Harpeth river, seeing the 
enemy charging upon Gibson’s brigade, drew his revolver and, 
gathering less than one hundred brave followers, dashed upon the 
enemy more than twenty times his numbers. 

After having been relieved, as above stated, by General Steven- 
son, the division was moved on slowly, halting occasionally, so as 
to keep within a short distance of his command. Six miles south 
of Franklin, the diyision being at a halt in the road, I learned that 
the enemy were moving around General Stevenson. I immediately 
placed my command across the road—Stovall’s brigade (Colonel 
R. J. Henderson commanding) on the right, Gibson’s in the centre, 
and Holtzclaw’s (Colonel Bush Jones commanding) upon the left. 
Hearing considerable firing in the rear, I ordered Colonel Jones to. 
move Holtzclaw’s brigade forward in line of battle, keeping his 
right resting on the pike, so as to render any assistance that might 
be necessary to General Stevenson. Having given some general 
instructions to General Gibson as to keeping out skirmishers and 
scouts, I directed him to take command of the two brigades, and 
with my staff rode up the pike to communicate with General Ste- 
venson. Upon coming up with Colonel Jones, I learned that the 
enemy in large force was forming upon his left as if for the pur- 
pose of charging. I then rode forward and informed General 
Pettus, whose brigade was near by, of the disposition I had made 
for his support, and started back to where I had left General Gib- 
son with the two brigades. When in about one hundred yards of 
the left of General Gibson’s command, which rested upon the pike, 
I saw a column of cavalry moving obliquely and just entering the 
road a few paces in my front. An infantry soldier of my com- 
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mand recognizing me (it being then quite dark), ran up to me and 
whispered “They are Yankees.” Turning my horse to the left so 
as to avoid them, I moved rapidly to the right of General Gibson’s 
line, and after narrowly escaping being killed by several shots fired 
at me through mistake, I communicated the information to Gene- 
ral Gibson, who promptly wheeled his brigade to the left and de- 
livered a volley which scattered the enemy, killing many of them, 
I then, at the suggestion of General Gibson, moved back these two 
brigades behind a fence in order to better resist a charge and also 
for greater security against firing into ourown men. This position 
was scarcely taken when the enemy again began to move from the 
left upon the pike in our immediate front. Demanding to know 
who they were, I was promptly answered “Federal troops,” which 
was replied to by a volley, killing several and again driving them 
off, leaving a stand of colors, which was secured. 

The enemy having finally retired and the firing having ceased, I 
communicated my intentions to General Stevenson and moved off 
my command. In this affair, so trying to both officers and men, 
all behaved in the best possible manner. Whilst I cheerfully con- 
cede all that is due to General Stevenson’s division in checking the 
advance of the enemy and thus helping to save the army, without 
entering into anything farther than the above brief recital of facts, 
I believe it is not claiming too much to say that this division, by 
preventing the enemy from massing in his rear, saved that division. 

I tender to Brigadier-General Gibson especially my cordial thanks 
for the part performed by him on this occasion, and also to Colonels 
Henderson and Jones, of whose brigade commanders I may say, 
without reflecting upon them, that their commands lost nothing by 
their absence on this trying occasion. 

After moving back a few miles the division bivouacked for the 
night, and resumed the march on the following day for the Ten- 
nessee river, which it reached at Bainbridge on the 25th December, 
after a most painful march, characterized by more suffering than it 
had ever before been my misfortune to witness. 


H. D. Crayton, Major-General. 


Major J. W. RATCHFORD, A. A. G. 
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The Spirit of 1861—Correspondence of General R. E. Lee. 


[The following hitherto unpublished letters are of interest and value as 
illustrating the spirit of the early days of the war.] 


ALEXANDRIA, April 23, 1861. 


My Dear Robert—The enclosed letter was written to me, as you 
will see, in consequence of a remark I made to Dr. Sparrow, which he 
repeated to the writer, Dr. May, that I hoped your connection with 
the Virginia forces—if you concluded to accept the command— 
might lead to some peaceful settlement of our difficulties. I hoped 
this from the friendship between yourself and General Scott. I 
have only time now to enclose you Dr. May’s letter, and to offer 
my earnest prayer that God may make you instrumental in saving 
our land from this dreadful strife. 


In haste, yours truly, 
Cassius F. Ler. 
Colonel LEE. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF VIRGINIA, 
April 22, 1861. 


My Dear Sir—I am sure of your sympathy with me in the mo- 
tive of what I now write, even though you may think me presump- 
tuous and lacking in judgment. Two considerations prompt me: one, 
an editorial in the National Intelligencer of to-day, placed by your- 
self in Dr. Sparrow’s hands, and read by him to me a few minutes 
ago; the other a suggestion that Colonel Lee, now to be put in com- 
mand of the Virginia troops might, by God’s blessing, bring peace 
to our distracted country. Oh, how my heart leaped at the thought! 
How many thousands, yea, millions, would rise up to bless the 
man that should bring this to pass? I may be stepping out of my 
line in offering a word on the subject; but my heart is full, and I 
know you at least are willing to give me your attention. Who 
knows but your cousin may be raised up by God for such a time 
as this? Could he bring about, at least, an armistice, preparatory 
to a national assembly for peaceful settlement of our troubles, 
how many hearts would he relieve and how large his share in the 
blessedness of peace-makers! I do not enter into the political 
considerations of the matter. That is not my province. It may 
suffice to say, that so far as became me, whether in the North or 
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in the South, I always gave my opinion against the organization 
and the proposed measures of the party now controlling the Gene- 
ral Administration. I always held that organization to be not 
only needless, but mischievous. When it became sectionally domi- 
nant, I hoped still that the more thoughtful members of it would 
shape its course. They seem to have been overborne. The unfor- 
tunate proclamation of the President and the measures which were 
its immediate antecedents have utterly disappointed me and sad- 
dened me; but, as I said, I do not enter into the political aspect of 
the great question now before us. I would regard it as a Christian 
should, and especially a Christian minister. My feeble voice I lift 
for peace. I have often turned my thoughts to Colonel Lee. The 
world knows his services in the Mexican war. Years ago I asked 
my brother-in-law, Major A. H. Bowman (now of West Point), 
what army officers thought of him as a soldier. I remember well 
his emphatic answer: “If those who were with him (Colonel Lee) 
in Mexico should answer, they would unanimously declare him to 
be, in all military qualifications, without a rival in the service.” | 
But my interest in him was quickened by hearing of his Christian 
character. During his absence in Mexico, I visited his family at 
Arlington, and heard from Mrs. Lee allusions to his private letters. 
I received then my opinion of him as a Christian, and have had 
my eye on him ever since. May we not hope that God has put 
him in his present position to be an instrument of abating the 
storm which now threatens shipwreck to the whole country? It is 
sad that so few of our public men are Christians. Colonel Lee is 
a grand exception. I know, in an official post, which is not that 
of head of the government, he would find it difficult to follow 
the private promptings of his own Christian mind, for a soldier’s 
business is not to advise his superiors, but to obey. But great re- 
spect would be shown to the judgment and Christian spirit of one 
so distinguished as he. Viginia gave us our original independence 
through her Washington. She gave us our national constitution 
through Jefferson, Madison and others. Can she not now, while 
we are threatened with the immeasurable evils of civil war, give 
us, through Colonel Lee, peace? In common with other States 
she may justly complain of wrongs; but will civil war repair 
them? Christianity teaches not only the duty, but the wisdom of 
patience and forgiveness. Virginia, from her geographical position, 
from her glorious share in the past, and from her great political 
weight, has it in her power; (am I presumptuous in saying it?) to 
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‘come in as mediator, rather as an umpire, and settle the question, 
not only for the happiness of the whole country, but for her own 
special prosperity. Should Colonel Lee be a leader in this matter, 
and place his native State in this grand position (which I must 
think she can hold), he will have an honor never reached by 
Napoleon or Wellington. If Virginia may not call back the people 
of the continent to union, she yet may to peace. Standing apart 
from others, she would not, could not be invaded. She could be a 
healer or peacemaker, and have all the blessedness of such an 
office. 

The wisdom of seniors has not been allowed its part in our 
great questions. Young, impetuous spirits seem to be leading the 
mind of the country. Especially has not the Christian mind, the 
Church, been heard. Its voice must be for peace. Our sins may 
be too great to allow us to have again the blessedness of a united 
country, but may we not have peace? Is there not moral power 
in the Christian mind of the country to stay the hand of fraternal 
strife? How many wives, mothers, widows, sisters—how many 
quiet peaceable citizens of all classes sigh for peace? How many 
families now separated by wide geographical distances would be 
divided in a way far more painful and dreadful by civil war? No 
‘quiet citizen, no Christian can think of it without a fainting heart. 
During the civil wars of England, in the times of the Common- 
wealth, Lord Falkland was known in all Britain as one of the 
bravest men ever born in that land. After he had seen the in- 
describable wretchedness of the people of his native country in 
the strife of brothers, he would sit abstracted among his friends, 
-and sighing from the depths of his heart, exclaim “ Peace, peace!” 
I dare not say Colonel Lee may bring us peace. The Lord alone 
can do that. We may have so sinned that the wrath of God must 
lie upon us, and make us suffer the awful judgment now threaten- 
ing; but we may at least pray and strive for the mercy which 
shall give us peace. How do all Christian sentiments—how do 
all the interests of the Christian Church—how do all our interests 
cry for peace? I do not say the Gospel. forbids war absolutely. 
Its direct and primary call is to peace: “ Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God.” From my 
inmost soul I pray that in this our day of trial, that blessedness 
may be enjoyed by Colonel Lee. In thus writing do I seem to be 
ameddler? Iam not so in purpose and motive. Perhaps I mis- 
take my calling. I think as a Christian and as a Christian minis- 
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ter I cannot err in wishing and praying for peace. Our great 
national questions cannot be settled except in time of peace. Oh, 
may that peace come now, at the beginning, instead of the end of 
a fearful conflict. 

So praying, I am sure of your sympathy, and subscribe myself, 


Most sincerely, your friend, 
JAMES May. 


C. F. LEE, Esq. 


RICHMOND, 25 April, 1861. 


My Dear Cassius—I have received your letter of 23d. I am 
sorry your nephew has left his college and become a soldier. It is 
necessary that the persons on my staff should have a knowledge 
of their duties, and an experience of the wants of the service, to 
enable me to attend to other matters. It would otherwise give me 
great pleasure to.take your nephew. I shall remember him if any- 
thing can be done. I am much obliged to you for Dr. May’s letter. 
Express to Lim my gratitude for his sentiments, and tell him that 
no earthly act would give me so much pleasure us to restore peace 
to my country. But I fear it is now out of the power of man, and 
in God alone must be our trust. I think our policy should be 
purely on the defensive. To resist agression, and allow time to 
allay the passions and reason to resume her sway. Virginia has 
to-day, I understand, joined the Confederate States. Her policy 
will doubtless therefore be shaped by united counsels. I cannot 
say what it will be, but trust that a merciful Providence will not 
dash us from the height to which his smiles had raised us. I 
wanted to say many things to you before I left home, but the event 
was rendered so imperatively speedy that I could not. 

May God preserve you and yours. 


Very truly, 
R. E. Lee. 








Editorial Paragraphs. 


Kiditorial Paragraphs. 





Ex-GOVERNOR JOHN C. BROWN, we regret to say, has written us that he 
will not be able, from unforeseen engagements, to deliver his promised’ad- 
dress at the White Sulphur Springsin Augtst. As this information came too 
late to provide a substitute, we shall be compelled to dispense with the meet- 
ing, at which we had hoped to greet many of our friends, some of whom will 
be unable to attend our annual meeting in November. 





“SUMMER DROUGHT”? is a phrase well understood by newspaper and 
magazine publishers. We are experiencing it just now, and remittances 
from our friends would, therefore, be doubly acceptable at this time. 





MISTAKES IN FILLING ORDERS are as annoying to us as they can possibly 
be to subscribers, and we feel it due to ourselves to say that we have recently 
made changes in our office by which we hope, in large measure, to avoid any 
cause of complaint in the future. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS have placed us under many obligations for their 
favors; but we must again beg their indulgence if their papers do not appear 
as promptly as they desire. We are compelled to select from a large mass 
of papers, but in due time all suitable for our pages shall have a place. 





PERSONS DESIRING FULL SETS OF OUR PAPERS are again admonished 
that they would do well to send in their orders promptly, as our supply of 
back numbers is by no means inexhaustible, and the orders might come too 
late to be filled. And those wishing to exchange their loose numbers for 
bound volumes can do so at the lowest cost of the binding, provided we are 
at no charges for postage or express. ’ 





Book Notices. 


Annals of the Army of Tennessee, and Early Western History. Dr. E. L. 

Drake, editor, Fayetteville, Tennessee. 

We noticed several months ago the prospectus of this new candidate for 
public favor, which was started in April last. We have since received the 
numbers for April, May, June and July and take great pleasure in saying 
that the monthly fully sustains its promise of interest and value. It proceeds 
upon the correct theory of allowing the men who made the history tell the 
story, and is producing some articles of deep interest and great historic value. 
We cordially welcome the ** Annals’ as a valuable co-worker in the cause of 
historic truth, and shall fecl it a privilege to ‘* touch elbows ”’ with it in our 
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assaults upon the bulwarks of error. We shall preserve its numbers, have 
the volumes bound, and place them upon our shelves as valuable material for 
the future historian. 

We trust that friends of historic truth everywhere will give Dr. Drake warm 
sympathy and hearty support. 


Life of Albert Sidney Johnston. By William Preston Johnston. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

We have looked with great expectations to the appearance of this book. 
We appreciated the intrinsic interest that attaches to so noble a life, and we 
knew that the gifted author had been singularly fortunate in securing ample 
material, which we felt confident he would use with judgment and arrange 
with skill. As announced in our last issue we found the advanced sheets to 
fulfill the prophecy of its interest and value. We have now received the 
book itself (gotten up, as to paper, type and binding, in the beautiful style 
for which the Appletons are famous), and we find that it more than meets 
our high expectations. With a loving but delicate touch the author tells the 
story of the life of a great man and illustrates it with anecdote, reminiscence 
and private letter in such style as to rivet the attention of the reader from 
the beginning to the end of the book. He tells the story of this great man’s 
boyhood (he was born the 2d of February, 1803, in Mason county, Virginia), 
his career at West Point, his early army life, his connection with the Black- 
Hawk war, his service at Jefferson Barracks, his brilliant connection with 
the Texan revolution, his valuable services to the Republic of Texas, his career 
during the Mexican war, his civil life after the close of this war, his re-en- 
tering the United States army, his command of the Second cavalry, his Utah 
campaign, his service on the frontier, his resignation, his entering the Con- 
federate army, his career in the West, his great victory at Shiloh, and his glo- 
rious death. The author makes an able and very judicious defence of the 
motives and principles of the leaders of the Confederacy, and gives a very 
valuable statement of the relative numbers and resources of the North and 
the South. 

His account of the Fort Donelson campaign and of the battle of Shiloh 
seems fuller and more accurate than any that has yet appeared. Indeed, the 
book is a very valuable contribution to the history of the first year of the 
Confederacy. 

It is a proud legacy of devoted patriotism. chivalric daring, stainless char- 
acter and noble example which Johnston and Lee, and Jackson, and Stuart, 
and Polk, and Hill, and Ewell, and others of our fallen chieftains, have be- 
queathed to the people of the South, and this charming tribute of an accom- 
plished son to a noble father will write the name of Sidney Johnston even 
higher on the scroll of fame than the popular verdict had placed it. 

It is a high compliment to our talented sculptor, Edward Valentine, that 
the beautiful engraving which adorns the frontispiece was made from his su- 
perb bust of General Johnston, which the family pronounce the best like- 
ness extant. 





